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THE TRAGEDY OF THE MAINE. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


N THE night of February 14, 1898, 
Fate prepared in Plutonian re- 
gions an awful valentine of death for 
the ill-starred United States man-of- 
war Maine, lying at anchor in Havana 
harbor, and twenty-four hours later 
two hundred and fifty-one of her sleep- 
ing sailors were hurled into eternity on 
a thunderous fountain of blood and 
flame. Long ere these pages are before 
THE MIDLAND’S readers the finding of 


the Naval Court of Inquiry will have 
been made public; but, no matter what 
that report may be, the opinion of the 
world will always be divided —very un- 
evenly as we think—as to whether the 
greatest tragedy in the peace-history 
of navies was the result of accident 
or of Spanish treachery. If the lat- 
ter, then the history of nations of- 
fers no case infamous enough to supply 
a parallel. Nero fiddled while Rome 





CAPTAIN ALBERT BARKER, 


Late commander of the battleship Oregon and bearer of the first draft from the Court of Inquiry 
to President McKinley. 
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was burning, but Rome belonged to 
Nero, and no doubt the hospitality of 
that wickedest of emperors would have 
respected the safety of the friendly 
stranger within his gates. The future 
historian when he chronicles this sad 
chapter in America’s story will need 
the most delicate scales of Justice in 
which to balance cause and effect in the 
destruction of the Maine, unless more 


was a terror to peaceful merchantmen, 
and Spanish pirates left a crimson wake 
behind them on the high seas. Many 
a haughty don of to-day owes his pride 
and position to a black-browed ancestor 
who sailed under skull and cross-bones. 
The Inquisition, the persecution of the 
Moors, and in our own time the atroci- 
ties in Cuba are a few of the sins of 
Spain. Even the ‘ unspeakable Turk ”’ 
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SEATON SCHRAEDER, 
Lieutenant Commander U. 8. 8S. Massachusetts, member of the Maine Court of Inquiry. 


conclusive evidence than apy so far 
received should come to light. There 
is nothing in the history of Spain which 
proves her to be above suspicion in any 
deed of darkness. Her record is 
smeared with innocent blood, and as 
full of horrors as Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
and until England’s oaken navy broke 
the power of the Armada, (a fleet of 
organized freebooters) the Spanish flag 


would hesitate to commit a deed so 
dastardly which, if detected, would bring 
down upon him the scorn of the whole 
world and the condemnation of future 
ages. Your true Spaniard is neither 
ignorant nor hasty, but a bern diploma- 
tist, and acourtier from the cradle, with 
his steel claws concealed in a velvet 
glove. He is too skilled in deception 
to make a false move, and the destruc- 
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tion of the Maine when lying in Havana 
harbor, immediately after the de Lome 
letter, would direct suspicion to the 
Spanish government at once. Spain 
would have much to lose in the event of 
discovery, and very little to gain in any 
case, for the loss of the Maine would not 
irreparably cripple the American fleet, 
of which she was not even as formidable 
a member as the Brooklyn or New York. 
The Maine was not a battleship in fact, 
but was rated in the Navy Department 
as an armored cruiser, and classed with 
the New York and Brooklyn, to both 
of which she was inferivr in tonnage, 
being only 6,648 normal displacement, 
while the Brooklyn is 9,100 and the 
New York, 8,150. 
At the same time 
she was much 
more heavily 
armored than 
either; on the 
other hand, from 
a Spanish point 
of view, the visit 
of an American 
warship fully 
armed and with 
decks ready for 
action to Ha- 
vana two weeks 
before the date 
set by the United 
States for auton- 
omy to he de- 
clared either a 
success or a fail- 
ure, looked very 
much like intim- 
idation. 

That the Span- 
ish officers sus- 
pected the Maine 
of hostile intent 
was proved the 
day before the 
explosion,during 
gun-drill on the 
Maine, when the 
great steel tubes 
were turned on 





the cruiser Alfonso XII, a few yards 
away, and to Captain Sigsbee’s surprise 
every gun on the Spanish vessel was in- 
stantly trained upon the Maine. It was 
a significant indication of the way in 
which her visit was regarded in Havana, 
and it may have worked upon the Span- 
ish mind until it assumed the aspect of 
an insult, a flaunting of American guns 
in their faces, with the result of a swift 
and terrible revenge. 

Another grave fact was the changing 
of the Maine from the first buoy to the 
second buoy, where she was anchored 
when destroyed, and to which she was 
piloted by the harbor master of Havana, 
himself. This may have been Spanish 


CAPTAIN'S CABIN. 








TOM, RESCUED FROM THE MAINE DISASTER. 


courtesy and it may have been Spanish 
treachery, and the Court of Inquiry 
made a special note of it. 

It is a strange coincidence that both 
Lieut. John J. Blandin and Lieut John 
Hood, watch officers of the Maine, 
should have been in the wreck of the 
Kearsarge on Roncador Reef, and of 


the Trenton in Apia Harbor, Samoa. . 


Perhaps the story of that awful hour is 
best given in the words of Lieutenant 
Blandin’s testimony before the Court 
of Inquiry: 

‘*T was on watch, and when the men 
had been piped below I looked down 
the main hatches and over the sides of 
the ship. Everything was absolutely 
normal, I walked aft to the quarter- 
deck, behind the rear turret, and sat 
down for a few minutes on the port 
side, but later moved to the starboard 
side. I was feeling a bit glum. and was 
so quiet that Lieutenant Hood asked 
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me if I was not 
asleep. I said 
‘No,’ and scarce- 
ly had I spoken 
when there came 
a dull roar, fol- 
lowed by a sharp 
explosion; some 
say numerous 
detonations; I re- 
member only 
one. The sound 
came from the 
port side for- 
ward, and was 
succeeded by a 
perfect rain of 
missiles of all de- 
scriptions, huge 
pieces of cement, 
blocks of wood, 
steel railings, 
fragments of 
gratings, and all 
the debris that 
would be detach- 
able in an explo- 
sion I was struck 
on the head by a 
piece of cement and knocked down, but 
was not hurt, and got on my feet again. 
Lieutenant Hood ran to the poop to 
help lower the boats, and when I got 
there I had to wade in water to my 
knees, and almost instantly the quar- 
ter-deck was awash. On the poop I 
found Captain Sigsbee, and soon all 
the officers joined us except Jenkins 
and Merritt. The launch and gig were 
lowered, and the officers and men who 
had by this time assembled got the 
boats out and rescued a number in the 


‘water. Captain Sigsbee ordered Lieu- 


tenant-Commander Wainwright for- 
ward to see the extent of the damage, 
and if anything could be done to rescue 
those forward or extinguish the flames 
which followed close upon the explo- 
sion and burned fiercely as long as 
there were any combustibles above 
water to feed them. Then the order 
was given to ‘abandon ship.’ ” 
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In about fifteen minutes after the ex- 
plosion the great white vessel settled 
slowly to the bottom of the harbor, 
which, where she was anchored, about 
five hundred yards from the arsenal 
and two hundred from the stone docks 
of the navy yard, is not much over 
five fathoms deep. All the officers were 





Oak, Iowa, September, 1891, and gradu- 
ated last year at the head of his class. 

Particularly pathetic was the case of 
Lieut. Friend Jenkins, who entered 
Annapolis, September 28, 1882, from 
Pennsylvania, and who was the sole 
support of his widowed mother, now 
doubly bereaved. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ADOLPH MARIX,: 
Judge-Advocate of the Maine Court of Inquiry, and bearer of the report of the Court to President McKinley. 


saved but two, Lieutenant Jenkins and 
Ensign Merritt. Their bodies were 
among the last to be recovered from 
the wreck, considerably over a month 
after the disaster. Ensign Merritt* en- 
tered the Naval Academy from Red 


*Ensign Merritt's portrait appeared in THE 
MIDLAND for March. 


Many sailors believe that cats are 
unlucky on shipboard. The old Kear- 
sarge on her last voyage had a cat and 
a monkey. There was a feud of long 
standing between the two pets, and one 
stormy night Jocko threw poor Tom 
overboard, running along the rail and 
chattering like a fiend as unfortunate 
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WRECK OF THE MAINE. 


The Maine is a total wreck above water and below, a bent and twisted mass of iron, which is rapidly settling into the soft mud of the harbor. 
‘The upper deck is turned completely upside down, with beams uppermost. 
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pussy splashed in the boiling sea. The 
waves were too high and the night too 
dark to permit the rescue of the cat, but 
not long after the Kearsarge grounded 
on the fatal reef, and received her death 
wound. The Maine had a black cat 
aboard, but he was rescued by some 
tender-hearted marioer on the night of 
the disaster. 

Nothing could exceed the grace and 
tenderness of the Spanish authorities in 
Havana in performing the last sad rites 
over our dead sailors. A plot in the 
northeastern part of the beautiful 
cemetery was donated by the good 
Bishop of Havana, and the city of 
Havana bore all the expenses of the 
composite funeral. Those who wit- 
nessed it will not soon forget the im- 
pressive sight. Picture, if you can, 
the interior of the great church of La 
Merced, where the bodies lay in state 
hidden under magnificent floral offer- 
ings, with candles glimmering, and sol- 
emn music trembling in the air. The 
odors of incense and flowers mingled, 
and the melancholy chants were accom- 
panied by sighs, while here and there 
from the shadows the grave face and 
familiar dark uniform of an American 
officer was seen. 

Imagine, too, that long and melan- 
choly cortége proceeding through the 
narrow streets, with seventeen black 
plumed hearses in line, drawn by black 
horses with nets and fringes of black 
and gold. These were followed by more 
than a hundred cabs, and the funeral 
train was over a mile long. From every 
overhanging balcony and every window 
along the route, crowds of faces, Cuban, 


Spanish, negro, looked down, some in, 


awe, some in idle curiosity, a few in 
tender pity and with tearful eyes. No 
king ever went to his rest in greater 
state or with more imposing solemnity 
than the dead sailors of the ill-fated 
Maine. , 
Particularly handsome among the 
floral offerings was the colossal piece 
tied with many yards of wide white 
watered ribbon on which was inscribed 


“From the Ward Line,’’ and which 
occupied the most conspicuous place in 
the church during the services. 

The cemetery in which our sailors lie 
in one huge grave, is full of splendid 
monuments and mausoleums, and is en- 
tered through a magnificent gate very 
like the Arc D’Triomphe, in Paris, 
equally lofty, but much more ornate. 
Capt. W. T. Sampson, then command- 
ing the battleship Iowa, and lately 
transferred to the flagship New York 
as fleet-captain of the North Atlantic 
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CHARLES MORGAN, THE HEROIC DIVER. 


Five hours a day under water is considered the limit of 
a diver’s endurance, but Morgan exceeded this 
by two hours. 


Squadron, was President of the Court of 
Inquiry, of which Lieut.-Com. Adolph 
Marix was Judge-Advocate, and Captain 
Chadwick then commanding the New 
York, and Lieut.-Com. Seaton Schroed- 
er, executive officer of the battleship 
Massachusetts, were members. 

The court held its sessions at Havana 
on the light-house tender Mangrove, 
convening in the cosily furnished cabin, 
around the oaken table there. The 
first draft of its report was sent to Pres- 
ident McKinley, in charge of Capt. 
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Albert S. Barker, who recently com- 
manded the battleship Oregon, and 
who is now the naval member of the 
committee of two appointed to look 
into the war-time needs of army and 
navy. 

Co-workers with the court, and 
equally important, have been the naval 
divers, who investigated under water 
the wreck of the Maine. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of heroic 
Charles Morgan, captain of the guns 
on the New York, and at the head of 
the divers. Shortly before the Court 
of Inquiry left Havana, he told me that 
he spent seven hours a day under 
water, going to the wreck at 7:30 A. M., 
and leaving at 5:30 P.M. The waters 
of Havana are so vile that fish will not 
live in them, and so black that it was 
necessary to use electric lamps to ex- 
plore the Maine. 

In Captain Sigsbee’s cabin a bottle 
on the table was already found to be 
thickly coated with sea-weed, so rapidly 
does marine vegetation grow in the 
tropic sea. If the Maine is allowed to 
rest where she sank, by mid-summer a 
green, submarine forest will cover her 


decks, and thickets of sea-weed choke 
up all her hatchways. 

I saw the Maine when being con- 
structed under the supervision of Naval 
Constructor Francis M. Bowles, at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, in the summer of 
1895, and all the cranes and scaffolding 
built about her could not conceal the 
beauty and grace of her lines. Her 
length on the load water line was three 
hundred and eighteen feet, extreme 
breadth, fifty-seven feet; main draught, 
twenty-one feet six inches, and speed, 
seventeen and forty-five hundredths 
knots an hour. She wasarmored with 
steel, furnished with two ten-inch bar- 
bette turrets, two military masts, and 
carried a battery of four ten-inch B. L. 
R. (breech loading rifle) guns, six six- 
inch B. L. R., seven six-pounder, rapid 
fire guns, eight one-pounder rapid-fire, 
four Gatlings, and four torpedo tubes. 
Her bunker capacity was for eight 
hnndred and ninety-six tons of coal, 
and she carried a complement of three 
hundred and seventy men. 

Diver Morgan said to me when leav- 
ing Havana: ‘‘The Maine is all gone, 
simply broken up.” 


AWAKENING. 


HISPER and stir ’neath the ragged brown leaves in the woodland, 
Murmur of slow-melting rivulets under the snow. 

Little brown heads pushing restlessly off the thick covers 
Snugly tucked round them in drear autumn days long ago. 

Chirpings and chatterings come from the nooks and the crannies, 
Thousands of little bright eyes peering shyly about, 

Cawing of crows from the tamarac trees in the hollow, 


Holding convention, and sending their delegates out. 


, 


Wandering breezes that bring a faint breath of the southland, 
Whistle of robin and piping of bluebird and wren 

Tell us the morning is here, and the earth is awakening 
Slowly to beauty and brightness and love once again. 


Mary Morrison. 
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GLEN AND NATURAL BRIDGE IN WASHINGTON FOREST. 
Bridge 40 feet high; its span 140 feet. 


OUR CLAIMS. 


By EDITH TUTTLE. 


‘This is the forest primeval.” 
VERHEAD mighty evergreens, 
spruces, firs and hemlocks, lift 
their branches heavy-laden with fringed 
cushions of moss. Under foot is a jun- 
gle of ferns, huckleberry and salal brush, 
vine maple and elder, with occasionally 
some monarch of the forest lying pros- 
trate, its great roots spreading out and 
throwing up a wall-like barrier of inter- 

mingled earth and roots. 

Four miles through the virgin forest 
of Western Washington, with no trail 
and with only the surveyor’s blaze, an 


occasional quarter post and a pocket 
compass to guide you, you would find not 
exactly a pleasure jaunt. Rather a 


- rough walk for a woman, you would say. 


My sister and I were two young women 
of limited education and no special tal- 
ents. Our father had left us a little 
money, and on that we managed to eke 
out a scanty existence. It was a con- 
stantly recurring question with us, how- 
ever, how to make a better Jivelihood. 
The papers, at this time, were so full 
of -glowing descriptions of the rich 
lands, thrown open by the government 
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SPRUCE TREE IN WASHINGTON FOREST—FOURTEEN FEET IN DIAMETER. 
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to settlers, that we began to ask our- 
selves, ‘‘why shouldn’t we take up a 
claim?’’ Surely in all those acres of 
timber land and fertile river valley 
there was room for us. 

We thought about it and talked it 
over, and as the result of our thinking 
and talking one day in the middle of 
October we left our home in Seattle 
and set bravely forth to conquer a por- 
tion of the unknown wilderness in the 
Humpitulipo valley, Western Wash- 
ington. On reaching the railroad 
station nearest this new country we 
rode eighteen miles over a puncheon 
road and took a rough pony trail six- 
teen miles farther to the little settle- 
ment of Hoquiam. Here our claim 
locator advised us to go four miles 
farther, on into the unbroken forest, 
where we would find good claims not 
yet taken'up. The people of Hoquiam 
told us we could not possibly get 
through. It was all a man could do to 
get through the woods without a trail, 
and a woman certainly could not do it. 
We were determined, however, and 
nothing daunted, we sallied forth. 
With bandanna handkerchiefs tied 
around our heads and short skirts of 
stout blue denim—for we could not 
bring ourselves to wear overalls as we 
were advised—we were dressed, not 
exactly in the latest Paris fashion, but 
in a style much better suited to our 
purpose. 

Into the depths of the somber forest, 
hitherto uninvaded by the tread of 
woman, we plunged, following our 
locator, who carried a pack containing 
three small blankets, a frying pan, a 
knife. and fork, a tin plate and cup, 
some bacon, flour and coffee. 

The bushes caught us in their unwel- 
come embrace. Our feet sank into 
the moss and ferns and decayed wood. 
Wherethe bushes were so thick we could 
not possibly force our way through, our 
guide cut them away with his ax suffi- 
ciently to allowa passage. Weclimbed 
windfalls and walked on their tree 
trunks, looking down sometimes twenty 


or thirty feet at the jungle below. Oc- 
casionally the huge trunk of some pros- 
trate tree barred our way and we had 
to cut notches in it to clamber across 
theincline. We wereina hilly country. 
and scaled almost perpendicular bluffs 
by climbing to bushes and pulling our- 
selves up by them. The descent was 
easier for me—slid and fell down. 

The first night we made camp we 
women were afraid of wild animals, 
80 we built two big firesand got between 
them while our locator hunted for 
water. 

After our rude supper of coffee, bacon 
and camp bread, during which one cup 
and plate served for all, we sought the 
softest spots on the ground, rolled up 
in our blankets and stretched ourselves 
out to slumber. The flickering light 
from the camp fires made the darkness 
in the shadow of the surrounding trees 
still more intense. Straight up over- 
head a bit of star-studded sky showed 
itself bordered by the tops of the tall, 
black trees. All around, the dropping 
of the hemlock needles sounded like 
the gentle pattering of rain. Im the 
distance could be heard the untiring 
roar of the ocean. 

A moss covered log served fora pil- 
low and soon nature asserted herself. 
Weariness proved stronger than fear 
and we slept as soundly as though we 
were at home on feather beds. 

During the night it began to rain and 


_We propped up pieces of hemlock bark 


against a big log and crawled under 
them. Our roof had many cracks, and 
occasionally a stream of water poured 
down upon us. The “‘soft spots’’ on the 
ground had disappeared utterly, and by 
no re-arranging of aching bones could 
wediscoverthem. I dug up the ground 
with a stick to make my bed softer and 
only succeeded in making it humpier. 

The next morning our wet clothes 
and stiff aching bodies made us feel 
that our camping out experience was 
not ideal. The rain continued steady 
pouring, penetrating and dreary and 
tiresome we found it as we tore our 
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stumbling, falling way through the 
undergrowth, catching our dresses on 
berry bushes, inadvertently seizing 
devil’s clubs in our hands, overhanging 
branches slapping our faces. Often we 
found it easier to roll under logs than 
to climb over them, and a ludicrous 
sight enough we presented plastered as 
we were from head to foot with mud! 

At last, just at night-fall of the sec- 
ond day, we reached a place which 
suited our location. My sister and I 
chose adjoining quarter-sections, my 
claim being mostly marsh land and 
her’s river bottom. The settlers had 
told us that river bottom raised the 
larger crops at first, but was more trou- 
ble to clear, and the marsh land, while 
the crops were not good at first, yielded 
better returns each year it was culti- 
vated. 

We cut down several trees, carved 
our names on four logs and laid them 
on each claim in the shape of a square. 
These were the first of the improve- 
ments required by law. I became so 
enthusiastic that with my own hands I 
cut down ten trees as large around as 
myself. I know how large they were 
for, having nothing else to measure with, 
I took off my belt and it exactly fitted 
those trees. 

As we looked over that wild forest 
and thought of it as soon to be our own, 
homely castles in the air floated before 
us; forest and jungle and marsh disap- 
peared, and gardens, filled with mon- 
strous cabbages and potatoes and ruta- 
bagas, appeared; chickens, a cow, a 
horse and a little cottage embowered in 
roses came before the mind’s eye. 

But these things were all in the future 
and the stern reality of that rough jour- 
ney home now lay before us. 

Two days after that, the people in the 
little settlement of Hoquiam beheld 
emerging from the woods a tattered 
man and two forlorn looking women, 
bruised and scratched, red rags tied 
around their heads, their blue skirts 
hanging in fringes from their wrists— 
as sorry looking specimens as you could 


find in a long day’s journey. We had 
no trouble in finding the way home for 
bits of red and blue rags decorated the 
bushes all the way. 

In six months we returned to hold 
down our claims. During that time a 
rough trail had been made; our claims 
had been blazed out, a little space 
cleared and a one-room shack built on 
each of them. We took no pianos nor 
plate glass mirrors with us. It was all 
a pony could do to travel that trail and 
we were thankful to get the bare neces- 
sities of life. 

Our shanties were only a short dis- 
tance apart, though hidden from each 
other by the trees. There was soon a 
well worn trail between them. I hada 
ditch run through a portion of my land 
to drain it, and my sister hired a man 
to clear a small part of the river bot- 
tom. 

We put in crops wherever there was 
a cleared spot and waited with great 
hopes for our gardens to produce. And 
they did produce, for we had more veg- 
etables than we could use. With our 
own hands we cleared a good deal of 
land that summer. 

Once I went around my claim, and a 
rough trip it was, too. Then I fully un- 
derstood what ‘blazing out” a claim 
meant. When the survey of the town- 
ship is made the surveyor marks the 
boundaries with three strokes of the ax 
and by carving the name of the town- 
shipat each corner. The locator of my 
claim marked the boundaries with one 
blaze instead of three and carved my 
name on each corner. 

Take it altogether, it was a very 
pleasant summer. We had plenty of 
company. Pretty little squirrels and 
chipmunks came boldly up for scraps, 
sometimes venturing into the house in 
search of dainty morsels. Hosts of blue 
bottle flies rendered life miserable in 
the spring and early summer. F locks 
of gaudy, harsh-voiced blue jays made 
raids on our gardens, utterly regard- 
less of the formidable scarecrows we 
erected. Several times when we were 
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salmon berrying a big black bear, 
rudely disturbed in his feast, lumbered 
clumsily away into the bushes. Occa- 
sionally we heard the whistle of an elk, 
the scream of a cougar or the howl of a 
timber wolf. None of these animals 
ever disturbed us, however. At night 
skunks, minks and wild cats visited us 
with alarming regularity, and woe be- 
tide any unlucky fowl not safely housed 
away in the hennery. 

Two families lived in the settlement 
four miles away, but the road was too 
rough for frequent visits. We were 
not very lonesome, however, for we 
were busy all the time out in the fresh, 
pure air, and sometimes a hunter or 
claim-holder came that way. More 
than once a settler who had not seen 
civilization for months came by — just 
to see a woman again. 

Yes, it was a very pleasant summer; 
but summer does not last, and all too 


soon winter was upon us with its short, 
dark days, its long, dreary nights and 
its steady down-pouring rain. The 
gloomy, impenetrable forest closed 
around us like the mighty walls of a 
great prison cell. As an old rancher 
said, *‘the only way to see out was to 
lie down flat on your back and look up.” 
When storms came up the crashing of 
great trees falling all around us made 
us feel thankful that our clearing was 
large enough to prevent their reaching 
us. 

Right gladly did we welcome spring 
after that long winter,— the longest we 
had ever spent,—for that spring 
brought us neighbors, and at the end 
of the five years, when the patents from 
the government enabled us to say we 
had homes of our own, civilization had 
so far crept around us that we actually 
had use for curling irons and fashion 
papers! 








“| HEAR THE OCEAN’S EBBING TIDE.” 


| HEAR the ocean’s ebbing tide 
Far out along the beach — 
So like our love that lived and died, 
Trembling beyond our reach. 


Upon the sands of the chilly shore, 
A stranded jelly-fish, 
Lost from its home forevermore, 


Dies like our passion-wish. 


No more you whisper and never again; 
But I hear the cruel sea 


Murmur the message, yours in vain, 


Your soul belongs to me. 


Selden L. Whitcomb. 
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From photo by W. H. Gay & Company, Portland, Me. LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHPLACE. 
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LONGFELLOW’S EARLY HOME. 


By FANNY KENNISH EARL. 


“ Often I think of the beautiful town, 
That is seated by the sea.” 


T WASa June day, and the realization 
of the poet’s dream of perfection. 

The whole village was a marvel of 
fragrant bloom against a delicate, pal- 
pitating green. There was the rose 
hedge, over the way, for which I toiled 
not, but no one prevented me from 
reveling in its perfection of royal 
beauty. Then there was the morning 
concert, for which there was demanded 
no sordid return of silver or gold, but 
to which I listened in lazy delight as I 
swung softly in the hammock stretched 
across the bay window, as the trillsand 
arias rose sweet and clear from the 
full-throated songsters. Truly 

“June may be had by the poorest comer.” 

But the serpent is always on the look- 
out to enter Eden, and on the fragrant 
southwind there was the faintest sug- 
gestion of the heavy languor that ac- 
companies the dry heat of an inland 
summer. There came over me an in- 
tense longing, and as a cloud curtain 
fell upon the singers of the morning 
concert, I turned to Prudence. 

‘¢Prue,’’ said I, ‘‘I want to go to the 
sea.”’ 

Prudence went on calmly surveying 
her back hair in the hand-glass as she 


responded: 

“SodolI. Let’s go.” 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘* Anywhere.’’ 

She put down her mirror and opened: 
her pocketbook. 

‘* Here’s a quarter,’’ she said, balanc- 
ing the coin on her finger. ‘‘ Heads, 


east; tails, west.’’ 

‘*What impertinence !” I muttered, 
as the coin rolled under the chiffonier, 
and the whisk broom, the hearth tongs 
and my umbrella were brought into 
requisition to bring its fateful story to 
the light of day. 


That was how we happened to be in 
Portland, Maine, instead of Portland, 
Oregon. 

We arrived one foggy, fishy morning 
in July, and straggled down, a damp 
and bedraggled crew, to take the 
steamer to Cushing’s Island, which 
was the objective point of our going 
and the center from which we pro- 
posed to make raids upon the surround- 
ing country. We had added Azelia to 
our group, and were familiarly known 
as ‘The Trio.”” My avowed object 
was to ‘“‘wear the landscape out with 
sketching,’’ Prudence desired to ac- 
quire the eastern accent, while Azelia 
was bent upon having a good time in 
the meager intervals of hunting up 
historic points and the notable people 
for which the beautiful little seaport 
city is famous. She reminded me of 
‘Tom Pepper,’’ a hero of my infantile 
days, of whom it was written: 


“No one could you speak of but that he had 
s 


een, 
Nor mention a place but there he had been.” 


As we steamed away from the pier, 
which was quite too redolent of fish for 
the comfort of our unaccustomed nos- 
trils, the sun broke through the fog 
and gave us glimpses of the beautiful 
bay studded with its island gems, and 
the city, now glittering in the sun- 
light, now vanishing in a silver cloud 
of mist, became the dream city of a 
poet’s vision. No wonder Portland 
abounds in poets! We met one,—un- 
fortunately, I grieve to add,—for al- 
though Azelia’s scent for notables was 
keen, she was not able to penetrate the 
mist of mystery with which the live 
specimens surrounded themselves, and 
the genus poet constantly eluded her. 
The one encountered gave an “‘ author’s 
reading ’’ at the Ottawa one evening. 

I think even my own state, whose 
crop of poets rivals her production of 
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beer, has presented toa suffering world 
nothing worse. 

If the Eastern people were a trifle 
unusual to us, we appeared to be also a 
source of endless interest and amuse- 
ment to them. One lady had the hardi- 
hood to commiserate Prudence on her 
hard lot in having to live in these 
Western wilds ‘‘among Indians and 
such disagreeable things,” and in- 
quired with a patronizing air: 

‘Would you not greatly prefer liv- 
ing in the East?” 

Prue sturdily replied: 

‘*No, thank you, madam; I believe I 
prefer life among my fellow barbar- 
ians.”’ 

A Denver girl recited in high glee a 
conversation heard on the piazza of the 
Ottawa. 

‘“And are all these people from 
Chicago?”’ 

‘“*N-no. I believe some of them are 
from Denvah.” 

‘The Ottawa is quite lively since 
they came. Anyway they are bettah 
than empty cha-ahs.” 

That was before the World’s Fair, 
and perhaps the clergyman who offi- 
ciated in the ballroom of the Ottawa on 
Sabbath mornings, for the benefit of 
those who were too lazy or too devout 
to patronize the Sunday steamers and 
city churches, may by this time have 
had his line of vision extended to in- 
clude in his petitions the inhabitants 
of the Mississippi Valley and the Rocky 
Mountains. I remember one morning 
how he prayed for “the inhabitants of 
this state and of New Hampshire, of 
Vermont and Massachusetts, of Jersey 
and the Dominion of Canada,’’ butonly 
made a vague and uncertain reference 
to the West in connection with the other 
points of the compass. He did not 
specify the inhabitants of the ‘‘ Windy 
City’ or of ‘‘Denvah.’’ Evidently, if 
he thought of them all, he considered 
them past praying for. 

Prudence found plenty of accent on 
the hotel piazzas, and I, pictures enough 
to fill a gallery on Cushing’s Island, 


with its deep, dark, spicy pine woods, 
its rocky shores, its soft horizons across 
the bay, its towering ‘‘White Head” 
bidding defiance to the ceaseless chal- 
lenge of the dashing waves, its endless 
mystery of vision as one turned his face 
toward the shoreless sea: but Azelia re- 
garded us witb lofty scorn, and made 
daily pilgrimages to Portland, to Fort 
Gorges, to Lake Sebago, to Old Or- 
chard Beach, to Orr’s Island and every 
other point of interest mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Tourist’s Guide,’’ and came back 
quoting history and poetry: 


“ By old Fort Gorges granite walls, 
Grim sentry of the bay, 


And 


** Around Sebago’s lonely lake 
There lingers not a breeze to break 


etc., etc., and each time the proud 
possessor of another souvenir spoon. 
Prue and I confidently expected the 
jewelers of Portland would pass a series 
of resolutions expressing their regret 
when Azelia turned her face toward 
the setting sun, but the impassive 
creatures said never a word. 

One morning Azelia came to our 
room bubbling with excitement. She 
had already discovered and visited the 
house where Longfellow was born, and 
handsomely ‘‘tipped’’ the inmates for 
the privilege of sitting down for a few 
moments in the very room where the 
illustrious life began. 

The house is a plain, square, frame 
building, three stories high, and is now 
occupied as a tenement house, and the 
room where the baby poet opened his 
wondering eyes upon the world which 
was to lavish upon him so much of love 
and admiration, was fallen from its high 
estate and reduced by a partition wall 
to two somewhat cramped apartments. 
The house stands at the corner of Fore 
and Hancock streets and doubtless, in 
its day, occupied an aristocratic posi- 
tion, for the poet’s ancestors were 
among the leading people of city and 
state; but the city moved on; as cities 
do move, even in Maine, and left the 
historic home stranded amid the drift 
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of a floating population. It is the typ- 
ical New England house, plain to bare- 
ness, monotonous in outline, with its 
stiff rows of small-paned windows star- 
ing you defiantly in the face. Truly, a 
people's life may be read in its archi- 
tecture; and the unbending, uncompro- 
mising, Puritan character is repro- 
duced in houses which speak a lofty 
scorn of enticing verandas and over- 
hanging windows, and unexpected 
nooks and corners. 

But Azelia,—she settled herself in an 
easy chair and said with suppressed ex- 
citement: 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. X. and Miss Y. called 
yesterday at the Longfellow home. The 
poet’s sister, Mrs. Pierce, lives there 
and she received them very cordially. 
If they can go, J can go, and I’m going.” 

‘* Bravo,’’ said I, while Prue,—who 
had studied Delsarte,—applauded with 
her long, graceful hands this heroic 
resolution. 

**Won’t you go, too?”’ 

I looked at Prue. She went through 
the pantomime of astonishment, indig- 
nation and reluctant consideration. 

‘*‘What kind of people is it who rush 
in where angels fear—”’ 

‘*Say what you please,’’ Azelia re- 
torted scornfully, ‘‘I’m going. You’re 
dying to go, too. You two women 
dawdle on the hote) piazza and tramp 
through the woods, just as if we didn’t 
have piazzas and woods at home: but 
there is something here which we don’t 
have at home, and that is historic asso- 
ciation.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter with the Black 
Hawk war?” inquired Prue loftily. 
‘And didn’t Jeff Davis elope with his 
first wife from Fort Winnebago? Do 
we have to come to Maine even to quote 
Longfellow when we have ‘The Four 
Lakes of Madison?’ 

“*Four lovely handmaids that uphold 

Their shining mirrors rimmed with gold 

To the fair city of the West.’” 

But Azelia did not notice the chal- 
lenge. She was in a meditative mood. 
‘*TIt is the pride of my life,’’ she said, 


‘*that I was born in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. 
“* The distant lighthouse hears, and with his 


flaming signal 
Answers you, passing the watchword on, O 


Bells of Lynn! 


‘*Where were you born?”’ 

‘*In Milwaukee,’’ I said humbly. 

‘* Milwaukee!’ she repeated scornful- 
ly. ‘* What historic associations, what 
poet, what central figure —’’ 

‘*There’s Carl Marr,’’ I interrupted, 
‘‘and if you give mea little time, say 
fifteen or twenty years -—”’ 

But she scorned me. 

‘**T belong to the Topsy family,’ said 
Prudence, independently. ‘I don’t 
know whether or not I was born at all. 
At least the place down in the family 
Bible as the important point cannot be 
located. It was one of those pictur- 
esque places on the Wisconsin River 
where the soil was sacrificed to the 
scenery and a warranty deed won’t hold 
the land against an east wind. The 
town moved on, to the last shanty, then 
the lots followed the houses and the 
boom, in consequence of the laws of 
association, I suppose. I saw some of 
them out in Dakota. They call them 
the ‘Drifting Mounds’ out there. I 
expect they have got to the Rocky 
Mountains by this time. Then the 
civil authorities divided the township 
and changed the name, so I cannot even 
find the hole in the ground from which 
my native town emigrated. There is 
absolutely no evidence but the family 


‘Bible that the place ever existed. Con- 


sequently I am not quite sure that I 
was born anywhere.’’ 

‘*You poor, unfortunate creature,’ 
¢ondoled Azelia, ‘‘ but — will you go?”’ 

Of course we went. 

I had planned to sketch on the dock 
a couple of hours and the others pro- 
posed to accompany me. 

‘**Did you bring any books with you?” 
inquired Azelia. 

‘*Certainly! Do you think I'd allow 
myself to be stranded on an island in 
the ocean without something to read? 


’ 
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I have a whole library—my Oxford 
Bible, Browning’s Poems, and Millar’s 
‘Essentials of Perspective.’ ”’ 

Prue sighed. 

‘*T suppose we could read the Bible.” 

‘* Never mind,”’ said Azelia briskly, 
‘*you need not get them. I have a lit- 
tle shopping to do—”’ 

‘‘And are there still spoons in Port- 
land?” 

“And you can get your nose red 
enough in half an hour to keep up the 
character indicated by your stool and 
block,’’ she concluded maliciously. 

After the sketching, the shopping 
and the lunch had been disposed of, we 
proceeded to carry out our fell pur- 
pose; that is, Azelia did, while Prue and 
I followed fearfully in the rear. 

The ‘‘ Longfellow mansion” stands 
next to one of the leading hotels of Port- 
land, the ‘‘Preble House,’’ and its 
roomy garden, filled with trees and 
shrubs, is now in the heart of the busi- 
ness portion of the city. 

Like the house of the poet’s birth, it 
is a plain, square, three-storied build- 
ing and has, over the front door, a por- 
tico supported by Grecian pillars. A 
queer, old-fashioned knocker still re- 
tained its place on the door, but a mod- 
ern bell supplied the place for actual 
service. A pretty, smiling maid an- 
swered our summons and in response to 
Azelia’s inquiries as to whether or not 
Mrs. Pierce would receive us, ushered 
us into the living-room to the left of the 
hallway, where two windows looked out 
upon the street. 

It was a low-ceiled room. An open 
fire-place faced with grey-veined mar- 
ble was opposite the door. Deep win- 
dow-seats filled the old-fashioned, 
small-paned windows. A large ‘‘set- 
tle” or couch occupied an important 
place, and the ordinary furniture of a 
sitting room was scattered about. The 
two points of interest on the wall were 
a large black and white portrait of the 
poet, with the gray hair and flowing 
beard of his later years, and one of the 
familiar engravings of ‘‘ Evangeline.” 


Surely the room had the ‘“‘historic”’ 
tone, so dear to Azelia’s heart. 

In a few moments an old lady entered. 
We introduced ourselves and she bowed 
with a severe and unsmiling counte- 
nance. Since Azelia was the leader of 
the ill-starred expedition, Prudence and 
I ignominiously retreated and left our 
fate in her hands. She tried to break 
the ice by saying sweetly that she had 
visited the Longfellow home in Cam- 
bridge and had such pleasant memories 
of it that she wished to see the home of 
the poet’s youth. 

‘“When did you visit there?” Mrs. 
Pierce inquired coidly. ‘‘The bouse is 
not open to strangers this year. Alice 
is abroad.”’ 

‘“‘Tt was two years ago,’’ Azelia has- 
tily explained. ‘‘The family was not 
at home at that time, but we were 
shown through the house by the gar- 
dener.”’ 

‘Then the gardener vastly exceeded 
his authority,’’ was the freezing re- 
sponse. 

“Tt might not have been the gar- 
dener,’’ Azelia said desperately, ‘‘ but it 
was a man who was trimming the vines 
about the house and appeared to have 
the place in charge. He assured us 
that there was no objection, whatever, 
to our seeing the house of which we 
had heard and read so much.” 

At this point I recovered myself 
sufficiently to say that we felt that we 
were intruding, but that we understood 
that Mrs. Pierce received visitors who 
who were interested in the early life of 
the poet. I begged her pardon and in- 
timated that we would retire. 

A kindly look passed over the old 
lady’s face and she immediately vetoed 
our motion to withdraw. 

‘*Tam always glad to receive people,” 
she said, ‘‘who have a real interest in 
my brother’s life and works, and for a 
long time the house was open to any 
who might choose to come; but so 
many came who apparently did not 
know for what they came, they took 
so many liberties, and came at such 
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unseasonable hours, that we were finally 
compelled to decline seeing strangers 
at all. Of late we—my sister and I— 
have relaxed somewhat from that rule.”’ 

She told us several amusing incidents 
of their trials with the professional 
tourist; at least they were amusing in 
retrospection, but must have been an- 
noying in actual fact. 

Having weighed us in the balance, 
or in Western phrase “‘sized us up,’’ with 
apparently satisfactory results, her 
barrier of reserve gave way, and she 
chatted with us in a friendly and social 
way, telling us about the house, which 
was the first brick house ever built in 
Portland,the brick having been brought 
from Philadelphia. It is over a hun- 
dred years old, and has been in the 
amily from the first. She and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Greenleaf, had spent their 
whole lives under its roof and the poet 
passed his youth here. She told us 
that the winter of ‘‘Henry’s” birth 
their father was in Congress, and their 
mother had spent much of the time 
with relatives in the house on Hancock 
street, which in consequence became 
famous as the birthplace of the poet. 
She spoke of enjoying much the visits 
of Western school children who had 
studied Longfellow’s life and poems in 
their schools, and whose frank, fresh 
interest it was always a pleasure to sat- 
isfy, and she commended the Western 
fashion of naming schools after the 
poets and other distinguished men. 


Mrs. Pierce grew genial as she talked, | 


and inquired somewhat of our Western 
homes, and even urged us to prolong 
the call. She escorted us to the door 
and gave us a friendly farewell. 

‘*T have not much longer to atay,”’ 
she said softly, with the meditative 
calm of one whose work is done, and 
who waits quietly the dawning of a 


new life, ‘‘ And if anyone finds a pleas- 
ure in visiting the old house, I am glad 
to contribute to it what I can. It is 
not much that any of us can do.”’ 

So with thanks for her courtesy we 
left her. Trying now to recall her per- 
sonal appearance, I find only a vague 
outline of an elderly woman of medium 
size with gray hair. The features and 
form escape me, but the manner and 
the expression remain. She embodied 
to me the typical New England woman 
as I have become acquainted with her 
through the pen pictures of New Eng- 
land writers. She presented a positive 
character, not exhibiting the’ poetic 
tendencies which one might expect, 
but rather a serene contempt of shams 
and a practicality that contentedly does 
the duty that lies nearest, and sets it- 
self in harmony with its environment, 
feeling no stir of the spirit wings for a 
longer flight and a wider life. Per- 
haps it was with this serene face and 
this quiet home before him that the 
poet wrote: 

Stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those who wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best. 

A few weeks ago I clipped from a 
Chicago paper the following: 

The old Longfellow homestead, the first 
brick building erected in Portland, Maine, 
has been given to the Maine Historical So- 
ciety by Mrs. Anna L. Pierce, a sister of the 
poet. 

So in the years to come shall this 
spot, set apart amid the tumult of a 
busy town, be the Mecca toward which 
shall turn the feet of poet and pilgrim, 
and under its drooping trees and within 
hearing of the voices of the sea, 

“So full of gladness and full of pain” 
the sympathetic heart shall recreate 
the ‘“‘lost youth ’’ of America’s well be- 
loved poet. 
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GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 


(A HISTORY.) 


By CoL: JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 
(Begun in the October, 1896, MIDLAND MONTHLY.) 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


GENERAL GRANT VISITS HALLECK 
TO URGE A FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT. THE REMARK- 

ABLE INTERVIEW. 


URING these delays Grant made 

an elaborate report to Halleck of 

the situation in his front, and closed his 
letter with this modest request: 

If it meets with the approval of the Gen- 
eral commanding the Department, I would 
be pleased to visit Headquarters on business 
connected with this command. 

On several occasions recently, Com- 
modore Foote had urged Grant to visit 
General Halleck, saying, ‘‘ the good of 
the service requires you to take the 
chances of a rebuff. If Halleck should 
happen to be in a complacent mood, he 
may listen to your suggestions, and the 
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plans we have talked about; if he should 
be on his ear, his wrath will hardly be 
so hot as to dry up the Mississippi 
River before you can yet back to Cairo! 
Go, General, go, and see if we cannot 
do something here besides playing war 
in this slow and peaceful fashion.”’ 
After much delay, Grant, full of mis- 
givings as to the amiability of the re- 
ception he might receive, visited Gen- 
eral Halleck. In his Memoirs, General 
Grant tells us in his own modest way 
what happened. He says: *‘‘ Leave was 
granted me, but not graciously. I had 
known General Halleck but very 
slightly in the old army, not having 
met him either at West Point or dur- 
ing the Mexican War. I was received 
with so little cordiality that I perhaps 
stated the object of my visit with less 
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clearness than I might have done, 
and I had not uttered many sen- 
tences before I was cut short, as 
if my plan was preposterous. I 
returned to Cairo very much 
crestfallen.”’ 

An officer who was present at 
the interview, afterwards related 
to the author precisely what did 
occur between Halleck and Grant 
on that occasion, as follows: 

** General Halleck, rising, shook 
hands with Grant rather stiffly; 
then nervously and quickly seated 
himself, turned to his desk and 
began folding papers, and said: 
‘General Grant, you will state 
briefly the nature of the business 
connected with your command, 
which brought you to headquar- 
ters.’ 

“General Grant: took a map 
from his pocket and unfolded it 
before Halleck as well as he could, 
and said: ‘There are 16,000 to 
20,000 Confederates at Columbus, 
and as many more at Forts Henry 
and Donelson on the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers. If you 
will give me a moving column of 
25,000 men, with the aid of the 
fleet, I will capture Columbus and 
the forts on the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland in ten days. The forts at Cairo 
will not need ’—— 

**General Halleck [interrupting]: ‘Is 
there anything connected with the good 
of your command you wish to discuss?’ 


‘General Grant [running his finger 
tJ 
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over the map]: ‘ Yes, this move on the 
Cumberland and Tennessee is of the 
greatest interest to my command and to 
the cause, and’ 

‘General Halleck [interrupting again, 
rising from his seat, waved the map 
aside, and said]: ‘All this, General 
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Grant, relates to the business of the 
General commanding the Department: 
when he wishes to consult you on that 
subject he will notify you;’ and picking 
up a package of papers he walked stiffly 
into another room. General Grant 
folded his map, walked out and re- 
turned to Cairo.’’ 

When Foote learned what had oc- 
curred in St. Louis he was very wroth, 
but Grant was patient, even-tempered, 
and pushed his work of organization to 
the utmost, giving no sign of the indiy- 
nation which he must have felt. 

It was suggested to Grant that if the 
positions of the enemy on the Tennessee 
and Cumberland were captured Colum- 
bus w)uld have to be evacuated; but he 
answered: ‘‘ Better attack and capture 
the entire force where they are. Why 
allow them to withdraw and follow and 
fight them in the interior of Mississippi 
or Alabama under greater disadvan- 
tages?’’* 

It was never a pleasure to Grant to 
hear of the enemy’s retreat. That 
only meant another fight, another day. 
When the enemy could be captured out- 
right, that was an end to their belliger- 
ency. 

The President was growing inexpress- 
ibly anxious that the National forces 
should move forward, and on the 7th of 
January sent dispatches to Halleck and 
Buell as follows: 


Please name as early a day as you safel 
can onor before which you and General Hal- 
leck can be ready to move southward in con- 
cert. Delay is ruining us, and it is indispen- 
sable for me to have something definite. 

A. LincoLn. 


General Halleck answered the Presi- 
dent on the same evening, saying: 


I have asked General Bueil to designate a 
day for a demonstration to assist him. It is 
all I can dotill I getarms. I[ have no arms. 
I have sent two unarmed regiments to make 
the feint. H. W. HALLECK, 

Major-General. 





*Grant’s wise judgment in this matter was 
confirmed by General Beauregard when he 
was sent to the defense of Columbus a few 
days after the fall of Fort Donelson. He 
wrote the Confederate Secretary of War say- 
ing: ‘‘Columbus, with its present defensive 
resources, must meet the fate of Fort Donel- 
son, with loss of entire army, as all ways of 
retreat by railand river can be cut off, 

a hazard contrary to the art of war.” 
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Under this pressure Halleck wrote 
Grant to ‘‘make a demonstration on 
Mayfield, and threaten Camp Beaure- 
gard. Make a great fuss about 
moving all your forces towards Nash- 
ville.’”’ Andin his fear and caution he 
added: ‘‘ Be very careful, however, to 
avoid a battle; we are not ready for 
that; but cut off detached parties and 
give your men a little experience in 
skirmishing.”’ 

These cautions rather amused Gen- 
eral Grant. He smiled when he read 
the dispatch, and remarked: ‘‘I won- 
der if General Halleck would object to 
another ‘skirmish’ like Belmont? I 
suppose, though, it would hardly do to 
‘skirmish’ hard enough to take in Co- 
lumbus.”’ 

At once Grant made preparations for 
a demonstration against the enemy. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
GRANT’S RAPID HANDLING AN ARMY 
IN THE FIELD—HALLECK’S DE- 
LAYS AND INTERFERENCES. 

Within an hour from the time Gen- 
eral Grant received Halleck’s instruc- 
tions to make a ‘“‘feint’’ on Mayfield and 
Murray, to be ‘‘very careful, howev- 
er, to avoid a battle,’’ he had issued 
orders to Smith and McClernand, who 
were to command the two contingents. 
His acts were as methodical as they 
were expeditious. The weather was 
stormy, and the roads would have 
seemed impassable to a less energetic 
officer, but Grant made no hint at delay. 
To Commodore Foote he wrote: 


Full directions have been given for the 
movement of troops on the expedition just 
fitting out. It will commence this evening 
by the advance under General McClernand 
taking a position at Fort Jefferson. Be kind 
enough to direct such of the gunboats as you 
may think it expedient to send, to accompany 
the transports. 


He ordered General McClernand to 
“proceed to Fort Jefferson and encamp 
for the night.” 

To the ariillery and cavalry like 
prompt orders were issued, and all 
were put in motion before night, to ad- 
vance into the interior of West Ken- 
tucky. 
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But scarcely had Grant’s small force 
commenced to move, when General 
Halleck began to interfére and seek 
further delay. He telegraphed Buell: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPT. OF THE MISSOURI, | 

Sr. Louis, January 10, 1862. f 
Brigadier-General D. C. Buell, Louisville, Ky.: 

Troops at Cairo and Paducah are ready for 

a demonstration on Mayfield, Murray and 

Dover. . . . Fix a day when you wish the 
demonstration, but put it off ax long 18 possible 

ye % H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 


And he sent this message to Grant: 


Sr. Louis, January 10, 1862. 
Brigadier-General U. 8S. Grant. Cairo, Lul.: 
Reinforcements are delayed, and arms. 
Delay your movement until [ telegraph. 
H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 


For four days Grant’s forces, thus 
started on their demonstration, were 
halted amid rain and mud. 

Meantime General McClellan, under 
pressure of President Lincoln, wrote 
General Halleck this sharp and spirited 


letter: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, / 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 13, 1862. j 
Major-General H W. Halleck: 

GENERAL: .. I do not think you had 
read my letter of the 3d with much care 
when you sent the telegraphic reply. ‘ 
If you can spare no troops it is only neces- 
sary to say so, and I must look elsewhere for 
the means of accomplishing the objects in 
view. . . [have now to request that you 
will send to me a statement of the numbers, 
positious, and conditions of the troops in 
your department. Zo 6 

Iam, very truly yours, 
GEO. B. MCCLELLAN, 

Major-General Commanding U.S. Army. 


At the same time the irate General- 
in-Chief wrote General Buell: 


Your telegram asking for six more bat- 
teries is received. I have taken measures to 
have them sent you at once, and will order 
two more to-morrow*. Itis absolutely 
necessary to make the advance on East Ten- 
nessee at once. Halleck is not yet in 
a condition to afford you support. .. . 
Meigs has sent you 400 wagons for which 
requisition was made. It is no time to 
stand on trifles. Ohio can now give 
you five or six new regiments that are as 
good as the mass of the troops opposed to you. 

In haste, yours truly, 
Geo. B. MCCLELLAN, 

Major-General Commanding U.S. Army, . 


While this polite war of words was 
progressing between President Lincoln 
and General McClellan on one side, 
and Generals Halleck and Buell on the 
other, General Grant gave orders to his 
forces to advance on the proposed dem- 
onstration. His orders to his officers at 
this early stage of his career, bear all 
the evidence of the mature officer, skilled 


*This gave General Buell 148 guns and an 
army about 75,000 strong. 


in the arts of war. A few of them will 
be studied with interest: 


CAIRO, January 14, 1862. 
Col. John. Cook, Commanding forces at Fort 

Holt, Ky.: 

Your command will march to-morrow to 
Blandville, leaving Fort Jefferson at 10 
o’clock A. M. U. S. GRANT, 

Brigadier-General Commanding. 


To General McClernand he wrote: 


Encamp at or near Blandville to-night. 
To-morrow march with your entire command 
from seven to ten miles, to Maytield, through 
Lovelaceville. Next morning start two regi- 
ments of infantry and all the cavalry, but 
four companies, to join General Smith at 
Mayfield. At the same time send out a good 
portion of the cavalry you retain on a recon- 
noisance towards Columbus. In the after- 
noon, say starting at 12 M., you will return 
again to Blandville. You will there find 
additional forces and will receive directions 
for future movements. . U. S. GRANT, 

Brigadier-General Commanding. 

To Gen. E. A. Paine he wrote: 

To-morrow march your command to Bland- 
ville, leaving one regiment of infantry and 
one squadron of cavalry at Ft. Jefferson to 
guard the road to Elliott's Mill. Have all the 
approaches from Columbus watched, so as to 
avoid all chance of surprise. You will re- 
ceive further instructions at Blandville. 

U.S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


General Grant’s insistence upon dis- 
cipline, and his high sense of justice 
and regard for the rights of citizens, 
though many of them were hostile in 
sentiment, is well illustrated by some 
extracts from his general orders issued 
to guide his officers and men in their 
treatment of citizens in the country 
through which they were to march. 
He says: 


Disrepute having been brought upon our 
brave soldiers by the bad conduct of some of 
their numbers when marching through terri- 
tory occupied by sympathizers of the enemy, 
showing a total disregard of the rights of citi- 
zens, and being guilty of the wanton destruc- 
tion of private property, the general com- 
manding desires and intends to enforce a 
change in this respect. 

Interpreting confiscation acts by troops 
themselves has a demoralizing effect, weak- 
ens them in exact proportion to the demoral- 
ization, and makes open and armed enemies 
of many who, from the opposite treatment, 
would become friends, or at most non-com- 
batants. . 

It is ordered, therefore, that the severest 
punishment be inflicted upon every soldier 
who is guilty of taking or destroying private 
property, and any commissioned officer guilty 
of like conduct, or of countenancing it. shall 
be deprived of his sword and expelled from 
the camp, not to be permitted to return. 


We see here depicted the honest, up- 
right character of Grant, as he made 
his first advance into what was then 
considered the enemy’s territory. 

Having thus seen how our young 
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general, by his field orders, 
prepared for his advance in- 
to hostile territory, under 
the admonition of his se- 
vere chief at St. Louis to 


a battle,’’ 


his own report of his con- 
duct of this first important 


than 10,000 men. 


of 2,000, General McClernand 


cavalry and 


the night to Coath’s Mill. Re- 
connoissances were made 
our troups to within one and 
one-half miles of Columbus, 


AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 


‘be very careful to avoid 
the reader will 
prefer to read a portion of 


reconnoissance in force, 
with detachments number- 
ing in the aggregate more 


Under date of January 
17th, Grant wrote Halleck: 


On Tuesday General McCler- 
nand moved to near Blandville 
with over 6,000 men. On Wednes- 
day his position was occupied 
by General Paine with a force 


moving with his brigade to- 
ward Milburn; Fort Jefferson 
and Elliott’s Mill being ocecu- 
ied during this time by two 
nfantry regiments, and some 
artillery. The 
bridge at Coath’s Mill was also 


guarded by one regiment. 


On this day (Wednesday) I 
visited all the different com- 
mands, except the one at El- 
liott’s Mill, and returned for 


by Vicksburg. 


and to below the town along 


the railroad. All was quiet, and as yet no 
skirmish has occurred. 


Yesterday I made a reconnoissance of about 


thirty-five miles, taking my staff and one 
company of cavalry with me. To-day I have 


reconnoitered the roads south of the creek. 
Having ridden hard during the day, and 


finding that I should be late returning, I sent 
a note to Captain Porter, of the navy, re- 


uesting him to drop down to Puntney’s 
end to bring myself and escort up to Fort 


Jefferson. On turning the point a rebel gun- 
boat was discovered, and a cavalry force of 
probably 100 men on shore. I got in probably 
twenty minutes after the rebel cavalry had 
fled. To-morrow I shall visit all points occu- 


pied by my forces and next day commence a 
movement back to my old quarters.* 


General Grant was not pleased with 


this mere ‘‘ demonstration.’’ When set- 
tled back in camp, he said in tones very 
quiet but very positive: 


‘*This slosh- 
ing about in the mud, rain, sleet and 


snow for a week, without striking the 
enemy, only exposing men to great 


hardship and suffering in mid-winter, is 
not war. If I had been permitted to 


~ *All citations in these campaigns are from 
the War Records, unless other authority is 
mentioned. 
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CAPTAIN FOOTE, U. 8. N., 

Under whose directions the celebrated ironclai fleet of gunboats 
was built at St. Louis and Mound City, 1861-2, and who commanded the 
fleet in the capture of Fort Henry, the attack on Fort Donelson, and at 
Captain Foote wasa loyal friend of, and cordial co-opera 
tor with, General Grant in all his Mississippi River campaigns, and was 
a fearless fighter. 


fight, I could have made a spirited dem- 
stration with one regiment against the 
rear of Columbus and with the fleet on 
the r.ver, and while this was in prog- 
ress thrown all my force against and 
captured and destroyed Camp Beaure- 
gard This would have been a ‘dem- 
onstration’ with an object and a re- 
ward.” 

The movement, however, gave Grant’s 
little army a foretaste of the hardships 
of a mid-winter campaign in which they 
were destined soon to engage, in a cli- 
mate alternating with sudden changes 
in winter, between the frigid northland 
and the warm, sucny south, without the 
good qualities of either. 

Grant had directed General Smith to 
move east from Mayfield towards the 
Tennessee River, where gunboats and 
tracsports had been sent with supplies. 
On reaching the river, Smith went up 
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in the gunboat Lexington to within two 
and one-half miles of Fort Henry, and 
after a careful observation reported to 
General Grant on the 22d of January: 
‘*T think two iron-clad gunboats would 
make short work of Fort Henry. There 
are 2,000 to 3,000 men there. The hill 
on the west bank sixty feet high com- 
mands the fort.’’ 

General Grant immediately for- 
warded this report to Genera] Halleck, 
but received no response. What Hal- 
leck’s plans were, if he had any up to 
this time, were not disclosed. Grant 
knew that General Halleck’s forces in 
Missouri had increased enormously and 
now that he saw his way so clearly to 
carry out his long cherished plans of 
cutting through the enemy’s lines in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, he was ex- 
tremely anxious to move forward, at the 
same time concealing with utmost com- 
posure his righteous wrath at the re- 
straint which was holding him back. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
GRANT’S STRATAGEMS TO GET PER- 
MISSION TO MOVE AGAINST THE 

ENEMY—PROOF THAT HALLECK 
WAS NOT THE ORIGINATOR OF 
THE TENNESSEE AND CUMAER- 

LAND RIVER CAMPAIGNS. 


Several quiet stratagems had been 


resorted to by Grant from time to time 


since the battle of Belmont to influence 
Halleck to’ allow him to attack the en- 
emy;but Genera) Halleck was not ready. 
Grant must wait. Col. Charles Whit- 
tlesey, who had heard from the Presi- 
dent of the plans which Grant had sent 
from Ironton in the previous August, 


came West, and a few days after the. 


battle of Belmont in November hada 
long interview with General Grant, 
when the whole subject was dissussed 
with Grant’s maps before them. Colonel 
Whittlesey was fully wonover toGrant’s 
views, and promised to do what he could 
to influence Halleck and Buell to aid in 
his proposed movements. Colonel Whit- 
tlesey kept his promise, and on the 20th 
day of November, 1861, the day after 


Halleck assumed command at St. Louis, 
wrote him as follows: 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1861. 
Major General Hall ck, St. Louis: 

Srr—Will you allow me to suggest the con- 
sideration of a great movement by land and 
water up the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers? 

First.—Would it not allow of water trans- 
portation half way to Nashville? 

Second.— Would it not necessitate the evac- 
uation of Columbus by threatening their 
railway communication? 

Third —Would it not necessitate the retreat 
of General Buckner from Bowling Green by 
threatening his railway lines? 

Fourth —Is it not the most passable route 
into Tennessee? 

Yours respectfully, etc., 
CHARLES WHITTLESEY, 
Colonel and Chief of Engineer Department.* 


He wrote the same in substance to 
Buell and to McClellan, though the lat- 
ter had long before learned from Presi- 
dent Lincoln of the plans which Grant 
had proposed. As early as January 3, 
1862, McClellan telegraphed General 
Halleck as follows: 


It is of the greatest importance that the 
rebel troops in Western Kentucky be pre- 
vented from moving to the support of the 
force in front of General Buell. To accom- 
plish this, an expedition should be sent u 
the Cumberland River to act in concert with 
General Buell's command. As our 
success in Kentucky depends in a great 
measure on our preventing reinforcements 
from joining Johnston and Buckner, not a 
moment’s time should be lost in preparing 
these expeditions. ... 
Very respectfully, 
GEO. B. MCCLELLAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Under the same date, Buell wrote 
Halleck: 


I do not under estimate the difficulties in 
Missouri, but I think it not extravagant to 
say that the great power of the rebellion in 
the West is arrayed on a front, the flanks of 
which are Columbus and Bowling Green, and 
the center about where the railroad between 
those points crosses the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland rivers, including Nashville and the 
fortified points below. Itis, I have no doubt, 
within bounds to estimate the force of the 
enemy on that line at 80,000 men. 


To these appeals General Halleck 
wrote the President on January 6th: 


I know nothing of Genera! Buell’s intended 
operations, never having received any infor- 
mation in rm gard to the general plan of cam- 
paign. General Buell’s army and the forces 
at Paducah occupy precisely the same posi- 
tion in relation to each other and to the 
enemy as did the armies of McDowell and 
Patterson before the battle of Bull Run. 

H. W. HALLECK, 
Major-General. 


To Buell he wrote the same day: 


* War records. 
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a I know nothing of any plan of cam- 
paign, never having received any informa- 
tion on the subject. H. W. HALLECK. 

Major-General. 

A strangely delusive memory must 
have been General Halleck’s at this 
time, for he forgot that the plan had 
been urged on him by Grant, and the 
records show that it had been specific- 
ally and expressly pressed upon his at- 
tention by Colon- 
el Whittlesey, by 
General McClel- 
lan and by Gen- 
eral Buell! 

At least it dem- 
onstrates that 
General Halleck 
did not originate 
the plan of cam- 
paign, and as late 
as January 6th 
did not have any 
plan of cam- 
paign. 

Grant kept his 
force under con- 
stant drill, and 
his little army of 
15,000 men was 
reduced toa 
splendid fighting 
machine. 

As soon as he 
forwarded Gen- 
eral Smith’s re- 
port of his re- 
connoissance of 
Fort Henry to General Halleck, Grant 
and Foote had further consultations, 
and they agreed that they would once 
more risk another rebuff, and would 
again telegraph and write Halleck, urg- 
ing an immediate move on Fort Henry. 

General Grant was not the least de- 
terred by the ‘‘80,000 men’’ that Gen- 
erals Buell and Halleck estimated to 
be on the line from Bowling Green to 
Columbus, but was ready at an hour’s 
notice to attack its strongholds in the 
center with his 15,000, when he could 
obtain permission to advance. 

On January 28th Grant telegraphed 


Governor of Nebraska. 





to Halleck: ‘‘ With permission, I will 
take and hold Fort Henry on the Ten- 
nessee, and establish and hold a large 
camp there.”’ 

Commodore Foote telegraphed: 


CAIRO, January 28, 1862. 
Major-General Halieck, St Louis, Mo.: 
Commanding-General Grant and myself 
are of — that Fort Henry, on the Ten- 
nesses I 


iver, cun be curried with four iron- 
clad gunboats and 
troops to perma- 
nently occupy. 
Have we your au- 
thority to move for 
that purpose when 
ready? 
A. H. Foore, 
Flag Officer. 


No answer com- 
ing from Hal- 
leck, Grant could 
not restrain his 
impatience. He 
ventured to 
write General 
Halleck more at 
length, and still 
more urgently 
on the following 
day, January 
29th, as follows: 

In view of the 
large force now 
concentrating in 
this district, and 
the present feasi- 
bility of the plan, 
1 would respectful- 


ly suggest the pro- 
riety of subduing 


COL. JOHN M. THAYER, ort Henry, near 

Of the First Nebraska Volunteers. With Grant at [ron- 
ton in 1861; author of “Grant at Pilot Knob,” and other 
War Papers; later in the war a General, and years after 


the Kentucky and 
Tennessee line,and 
holding the posi- 
tion. If this is not 
done soon there is 
but little doubt that the defenses on both the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers will be 
materially strengthened. From Fort Henry 
it will be easy to operate either on the Cum- 
berland (only twelve miles distant), Memphis 
or Columbus. It will, besides have a moral 
etfect on our troops to advance thence to- 
wards the rebel states. The advantages of 
this move are as perceptible to the general 
commanding as to myself, therefore, further 
statements are unnecessary. 


Under all this pressure General Hal- 
leck yielded, and on January 30th tele- 
graphed Grant to ‘ take and hold Fort 
Henry.” 

At the same time he telegraphed 
General Buell who commanded all the 
territory east of the Cumberland: “I 
have ordered an advance of our troops 
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THE NEW IKONCLAD FLKET, BUILT AT ST. LOUIS AND MOUND CITY IN THE FALL OF 1861, 
AND JANUARY, 1862. COMMANDED BY COMMODORE FOOTE, U. 8. N 


on Fort Henry. It will be made imme- let me know your plan and force and 


diately.” the time.’’ 


Buell answered instantly: ‘‘ Please A strange answer to so plain a mes- 





Drawn from “ Collection of Confederate Generals,” Richmond, Va. 


LIEUT.-GEN. LEONIDAS POLK, C. S. A., 

In command of the Confederate army at Columbus and Belmont dur- 
ing Grant’s first battle of Belmont. Polk was a graduate of West Point, 
became a clergyman and a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
was appointed General by Jefferson Davis at the breaking out of the war, 
and was killed by a shell from Sherman’s batteries at Kenesaw Mountains, 
Ga., in 1864. 


sage, surely. Halleck 
next day, January 3lst, 
answered Buell: 

‘Movement already 
ordered to take and hold 
Fort Henry and cut rail- 
road between Columbus 
and Dover. Grant’s force 
15,000.”’ 

To which Buell again 
telegraphed at once: 
‘*Do you consider coop- 
eration essential? It 
would be several days 
before I could seriously 
engage the enemy.’’ 
Quite clearly intimating 
that it might be wise to 
delay Grant until he 
(Buell) was ready to 
move! With more than 
70,000 men and 150 omnes 
he was still unable to 
move! 

Halleck had courage 
to answer General Buell 
next day: ‘‘ Codperation 
not essential!”’ 

How this affected Gen- 
eral Buell can only be 
inferred by an extract 
from a long letter 
which he wrote to Gen- 
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eral McClellan after its receipt. Buell 
says: 

While you were sick, by direction of the 
President, I proposed to Halleck some con- 
cert of action between us. He answered: “I 
can do nothing; name a day for ademonstra- 
tion.” Night before last I received a dis- 
patch from him saping: “T have ordered an 
advance on Forts Henry and Dover. It will 
be made meee [ protest against 
such prompt proceedings, as though I had 
nothing to do but command “commence 
firing’? when he starts off! 


Such were the strange and anamolous 
conditions existing at Buell’s and Hal- 
leck’s headquarters at Louisville and 
St. Louis and in their departments, 
whn the restraints which held Grant 
in check were loosened and he received 
the glad tidings that he was free to 
‘move upon the enemy’s works.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

WHEN THE GLAD NEWS, ‘‘ TAKE AND 
HOLD ForT HENRY,’’ REACHED 
GRANT’S HEADQUARTERS! 
When General Halleck’s message to 
Grant to “‘take and hold Fort Hen- 
ry” was read, Grant’s headquarters in 


or 
ez) 


ALABAMA - 


MAP OF COUNTRY INCLUDED IN GRANT’S CAMPAIGN OF 1861-2, 


Cairo were instantly in commotion. 
The staff officers stopped work at their 
desks as suddenly as if a one hundred- 
pound “bomb” had landed in their 
midst. They all sprang to their feet 
and cheered. Rawlins kicked over some 
chairs and pummelled the wall with his 
fists. The others threw up their hats 
and kicked them around the room, end- 
ing with an attempt to dance a “‘ Higr 
land fling.’’ Grant smiled; then sug 
gested thatit was not necessary to make 
so loud a noise as to apprise the enemy 
down at Columbus of the good news. 

After congratulations and _ hand- 
shakings all around, afew minutes suf- 
ficed for Grant to put his staff at work 
on preparations for the new move. Ev- 
ery tongue was to remain silent as to 
intentions Grant’s eyes were seen to 
flash more brightly and his whole be- 
ing seemed animated with impulses 
that put everything about him in mo- 
tion, though he gave no sign of ex- 
citement. 
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Halleck’s message came late on Jan- 
uary 30th, but his written instructions 
did not reach Grant until February Ist. 
Much work was done by Grant and 
his staff before they slept. The next 
day, January 3lst, was a day of great 
activity. Grant’s little army was scat- 
tered at Cape Girardeau, Bird’s Point, 
Cairo, Mound City, Fort Jefferson, Pa- 
ducah and Smithland. It had to be 
concentrated and organized for active 
work in the field, instead of the post and 
garrison duty it had been performing. 
Grant had to determine what force he 
would take, and what force he would 
leave to protect each position he now 
occupied. Ammunition, quartermaster 
and commissary stores had to be pro- 
vided, and all the tools and implements 
needed by an army in its advance over 
streams, through forests and water, to 
besiege and assault an enemy. Much, 
very much, had to be done, and done in 
a way to conceal the fact that any move- 
ment was intended. 

Grant sent Gen. C. F. Smith, at Pa- 
ducah, an elaborate dispatch, saying: 


On Monday next I expect to start from 
Smithland, Paducah and this place (Cairo) 
some 15,000 men for Fort Henry to take and 
occupy that position. Full instructions will 
be received from General Halleck to-morrow 
morning. If possible, the troops and commu- 
nity should be kept from knowing anything 
of the design. 


Grant wrote Halleck in the after- 
noon, saying: 


I am quietly making preparations for the 
move without, as yet, having created a sus- 
icion even that a movement is to be made. 
expect to start Sunday evening, taking 15.- 
000 men. I will move by steamer as far as 
sagen taking but little cavalry and but 
ittle transportation, expec ting that to be for- 
warded afterwards. Ishall goin person, tak- 
ing with me either General McClernand or 
General Smith. 


There was no complaint, and no. 


suggestion by Grant anywhere, that he 
ought to have a larger force, though 
he knew he was moving on the very 
center of the enemy’s lines—lines that 
were held, as Buell and Halleck had 
insisted, by 60,000 men. 

On the 2d of February, the next day 
after he receivel Halleck’s written in- 
structions, Grant was ready to start. 
He telegraphed Halleck: 
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CATRO, February 2, 1862. 
Major-General Halleck: 

I leave at Cairo and defenses eight regi- 
ments, six companies of cavalry, two compa- 
nies of artillery and the sick of the entire 
command. More troops should be here soon if 
a change of commanders is expected at Co- 
lumbus. 

U. S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General. 


The suggestion of more troops for 
Cairo had reference to the expected ar- 
rival of General Beauregard at Colum- 
bus, who, Grant thought, might be more 
dangerously enterprising than General 
Polk had been 

And now that our hero was ready to 
cut loose, to some extent, from the 
‘*tether’’ which had so long restrained 
him, and commence a campaign that 
was destined to surprise the world, the 
reader will be glad to read Grant's own 
words to his men; the sentiments of the 
thoughtful, high-toned and honorable 
soldier: 


GENERAL ORDERS, | 
No. 7. § CAIRO, Feb. 2, 1862. 

On the expedition now about starting, 

the fullowing orders will be observed: 

1. Nofiring,except when ordered by proper 
authority, will be allowed. 

2. Plundering and disturbing private prop- 
erty is positively prohibited. 

3.° Company officers will see that all their 
oo are kept within camp, except when on 
dut 

4." Rolls will be called evening and morn- . 
ing and every man accounted for, and ab- 
sentees reported to regimental commanders. 
5. Company commanders will have special 
care that rations and ammunition are not 
wasted or destroyed by carelessness. 

6. Troops will take with them three days’ 
rations and forage, all camp and garrison 
equipage, and not to exceed four teams to 
each regiment, 

7. Regimental commanders will be held 
strictly accountable for the acts of their reg- 
iments, and will in turn hold company com- 
manders ace reneeeeeien for the conduct of their 
companies. 

JOHN A. RAWLINS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

By order of Brig.-Gen. U. S. Grant, Com- 

manding. 


The sentiments of the brave and saga- 
cious warrior were scarcely dry when 
all were afloat, the signal was given, 
and, leaving postal routes and telegraph 
stations behind them, and with a confi- 
dence and courage that knew no fear, 
Grant’s little army plunged out of sight 
(and out of the hearing of twenty mil- 
lions of people who would be waiting 
with anxious hopes and many forebod- 
ings), to strike a blow at the enemy’s 
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center, and begin the execution of the 
plan which he had formulated in writ- 
ing six months before at Ironton, and 
within a week from the date of his com- 
mission as Brigadier-General. Mark 
Grant’s amazing swiftness: within three 
days from the receipt of his first orders 
he was off with his army of fifteen 
thousand men! 

As the fleet of transports went sweep- 
ing along, General Grant seemed anx- 
ious, and more than usually silent. He 
walked the deck, and on several occa- 
sions varefully observed the river be- 
hind them with his field glass. He 
continued his observations for some 
time after passing the last telegraph 
station, and then, when he felt himself 
safe, beyond recall by telegraph or by 
dispatch-boat, the anxiety imprinted 
upon his face, changed into an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. 

Rawlins said tothe writer afterwards, 
that ‘‘Grant seemed a new man. He 
stepped briskly up to me and enthusi- 
astically clapped his hand on my shoul- 
der, a thing he had never done before, 
and said: ‘Now we seem to be safe, be- 
yond recall by either electricity or 
steam. I am glad. I am thankful. 


We will succeed, Rawlins; we must 
succeed. If we cut the enemy’s spinal 
column up here in Tennessee, Buell 
will not have much trouble with the 
head up his way, when he gets ready to 
move next summer, and the tail over at 
Columbus will not do much signalling.’ 
And we each spontaneously seized the 
other’s hand in a cordial grasp that 
expressed a silent and determined pur- 
pose to strike swiftly, and to succeed or 
perish in @ courageous attempt.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HALLECK AND BUELL FRIGHTENED. 
THE FARCICAL SIDE OF WAR 

While Grant and his army were hid 
from sight and hearing in the forests of 
the lower Tennessee and Cumberland, 
let us briefly look around and see what 
the other actors were doing and saying 
on this theater of war. ’ 

General Halleck, a man of great sci- 
entific attainments and brilliant intel- 
lect, was nervous, impatient, easily ex- 
cited, always in haste except in attack- 
ing the enemy. Here his “science” 
and his excessive caution, made him too 
slow to accomplish brilliant results. 
Now that he had permitted Grant to 
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move, he seemed to become alarmed 
lest he would becrushed. He appealed 
in every direction for help to reinforce 
Grant, and his appeals soon brought 
abundant help. 

General Buell, who had been accu- 
mulating a vast army during the fall 
and winter, was also a brilliant officer, 
a soldier of the old school, wise in 
plans and the science of ‘‘strategy,”’ a 
good organizer, a good fighter when he 
‘vot there,’’ but too slow and deliber- 
ate in his movements to achieve suc- 
cess in the face of an enemy active and 
resourceful. It is related of President 
Lincoln that when his patience was 
worn out with delays, at this period of 
the war, he remarked to McClellan: 
‘*T believe it would require as great 
moral and intellectual force to get a 
move on Buell as his army will be 
able to exert physically when, if ever, 
he gets it in motion.” 

Grant, out of sight and out of reach, 
General Halleck grew anxious and ner- 
vous, and his telegraph wires began to 
grow warm. To Buell he wired: 

Sr. Louris, February 5, 1862. 
Brigadier-General Buell, Louisville: 

Our advance column is moving up the Ten- 
nessee. Can’t you make a diversion in our 
favor by threatening Bowling Green? 

H. W. HALLECK, 
Major-General. 
Buell answered: 


General Halleck: is 
My position does not admit of diversion. 
My moves must be real ones. It must prob- 
ably be twelve days before we can be in front 
of Bowling Green. D. C. BUELL, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding. 


Then Halleck appealed to McClellan 


thus: 
Sr. Louis, February 5, 1862. 
Major-General McClellan: 
lt is reported that 10,000 men have left 
Bowling Green by railroad to reinforce Fort 


Henry. Can’t you send me some infantry- 


regiments from Ohio? 
H. W. HALLEOK, 
Major-General. 


McClellan, late at night, telegraphed 
Buell: 


Halleck telegraphs, 10,000 men left Bowling 
Green to reinforce Fort Henry. Can you 
not assist by a demonstration in direction of 
Bowling Green? GEO. B. MCCLELLAN, 

Major-General, Commanding. 


Buell answered McClellan at mid- 
night: 
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Bowling Green is secure from any immedi- 
ate apprehension of attack. No demonstra 
tion, therefore, is practicable. . . . 

D. C. BUELL, 
Brigadier-General. 

To General Halleck, General Buell 
telegraphed: 

LOUISVILLE, February 5, 1862 
Major-General Halleck, St. Louis: 

I will reinforce your column by a brigade 
if you find that you absolutely require it; 
otherwise I have use for it. Do I understand 
you are moving up the Tennesseeonly? You 
must not fail. D. C. BUELL, 

Brigader-General. 

Is it surprising that Mr. Lincoln 
should speak satirically of General 
Buell’s inertia? The coolness of his 
foregoing message must have tried the 
temper of the excitable Halleck. In 
the face of the intelligence that 10,000 
Confederates had been withdrawn from 
Bowling Green, and were being pushed 
forward to overwhelm Grant, he could 
only offer to spare a brigade, although 
he had now an army of 70,000 to 80,000 
men! He could not make a demonstra- 
tion towards Bowling Green to hold the 
enemy there, although his forces were 
within less than a day’s cavalry march 
of that place, and 10,000 men had been 
withdrawn from its defense! Nor is it 
strange that Grant should have said to 
Rawlins on the steamboat, referring to 
Buell’s tardiness,—‘‘ When Buell gets 
ready to move next summer.”’ 

Three telegrams from McClellan, on 
February 6th, urged Buell to hasten to 
aid Halleck, and at 6:30 P. M., General 
Buell telegraphed Halleck: 

Besides the brigade, I can send you eight 
regiments from Indiana and Ohio. . . All 
these regiments are raw. 

At 6:30 P. M., February 6th, General 
Halleck telegraphed General Mc- 
Clellan: 


Fort Henry is largely reinforced both from 
Bowling Green and Columbus. . . Unless 
I get more forces I may fail to take it, but 
the attack must help General Buell to move 
forward. . . I was not ready for the move. 

H. W. HALLECK. 


At 10 Pp. M. on February 6th, General 
Halleck again wired McClellan: 

If you will give me, in addition to what I 
have in this department, 10,000 men, I will 


take and hold Fort Henry, cut the enemy’s 
line, and paralyze Columbus. Give me 25,000, 
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and I will threaten Nashville and cut off rail- 
road communication, so as to force the enemy 
to abandon Bowling Green without a battle. 
H. W. HALLECK, 
Major-General. 

At 12 o’clock on the night of the 6th, 
General Buell telegraphed General 
McClellan: 

This whole move, right in its stragetical 
bearing, but commenced by General Halleck 
without appreciation, preparation or concert, 
has now Chesme of vast magnitude. I was 
myself thinking of a change of line to sup- 
port it when I received your dispatch. It 
will have to be made in the face of 50,000 to 
60,000 men, and is hazardous. I will answer 
definitely inthe morning. D.C. BUELL, 

Brigader-General. 

We have here a most graphic picture 
of this interesting war drama. Grant 
had disappeared into the enemy’s coun- 
try, and it will be noted how studiously 
his name was ignored in all the dis- 
patches of Halleck, Buell and McClel- 
lan for several days, while Grant was 
thus out of sight. In reading them one 
would not suspect that Grant was in 
the campaign, or had an existence. 
“Our advance is moving up the Ten- 
nessee.’’ ‘‘Unless J get more forces I 
may fail to take Fort Henry.’’ ‘‘If you 
will give me 10,000 additional men J 
will take Fort Henry, etc.,” says Gen- 
eral Halleck during the very time Grant 
and Foote were thundering at the Con- 
federate stronghold! ; 

Buell to McClellan: ‘‘7am communi- 
cating with Halleck.” ‘‘J willsend him 
(Halleck) a brigade.’’ And to Halleck: 
**7 will reinforce your column.” ‘‘ You 
must not fail, ete.”’ 

One would infer that Halleck was at 
the front in person instead of Grant. 
Halleck had little less, and probably 
more, than 75,000 men in hisdepartment, 
— Buell with as many near and in the 
adjacent district —and yet Grant, satis- 
fied, silent and without a murmur, was 
sent off with a meager force of 15,000 
men into the ‘‘lion’s den,’’ as it were, 
and his name dropped from official lit- 
erature for the time! 

Thus the war progressed in a carni- 
val of words between Generals Halleck 
and Buell, while unknown to them, as 
yet, the real war was progressing under 
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Grant and Foote with cannon and mis- 
sile. 

Curious it is to note, as one now has 
to smile at the fact, that at the very 
time Halleck sent his doleful dispatch 
to McClellan (6:30 P. M., February 6th), 
saying, ‘‘J may fail to take Fort Henry;”’ 
and at the very time when Buell sent 
his equally doleful message to McClellan 
(12 Pp. M., February 6th), saying, “This 
whole move . . . commenced by Gen- 
eral Halleck, without appreciation, 
preparation or concert . . . in the face 
of 50,000, if not 60,000, men... is 
dangerous, etc.,’’ Grant and Foote had, 
eight hours before, after a terrific bom- 
bardment, captured Fort Henry, and 
the National flag was floating over its 
battlements! 

It was nearly twenty-four hours after 
the capture before Halleck, or Buell, or 
the world knew of this first fatal break 
in the well defended lines of the Con- 
federacy. 

Grant was not terrified, or held back 
a moment by any dread or fear of the 
fifty or sixty thousand men of the enemy 
that Buell reported on that line, but 
without a moment’s delay, attacked it. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE BOMBARDMENT AND CAPTURE OF 
FORT HENRY. 


The credit for the bombardment of 
the fort was due Commodore Foote. His 
fleet of gunboats pushed up to within 
five hundred yards of the fort, and 
poured into the works for nearly two 
hours a storm of shot and shell, tearing 
down its embankments, dismounting its 
guns, killing and wounding many of its 
defenders, until the white flag was 
hoisted, and the fierce battle ended. 

The enemy had fought bravely and 
desperately. 

General Grant’s force had landed be- 
low the fort and as near it as possible, 
and began the march to the rear of 
the fort at 11 o’clock, intending to in- 
vest and attack it on the land side: but 
the river had risen, and the bottom 
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lands were flooded: sloughs and de- 
pressions were not fordable and must be 
bridged and new roads cut ten miles on 
a circuitous route through the forest, so 
that, notwithstanding almost superhu- 
man efforts, Grant’s force did not reach 
the high lands in position to invest the 
fort until after it had surrendered to 
Commodore Foote. 

General Tilghman, who was in com- 
mand of the fort, anticipating his ina- 
bility to hold it, on learning that Grant’s 
army was landing, sent away all the in- 
fantry and cavalry (who retreated to- 
wards Fort Donelson), retaining only 
a sufficient force to serve the guns. 

Grant immediately sent forward his 
cavalry in pursuit of the retreating Con- 
federates, and captured all their artil- 
lery, some wagons and prisoners. He 
at once entered and took possession of 
the fort. 

Grant’s modest way of telling what 
he did is illustrated by his report of 
this first important capture of the 
war. 

When he entered the fort on the 
afternoon of that memorable 6th of 
February, he wrote to General Halleck’s 
chief of staff, who was then at St. 
Louis, saying: 

Enclosed I send you my orders for the 
attack upon Fort Henry. 

Owing to dispatches received from Major- 
General Halleck, to the effect that the enemy 
were rapidly re-enforcing, I thought it imper- 
atively a oon | that the fort should be 
carried to-day. My forces were not all up at 


eleven o’clock last night, when my _ orders 
were written; therefore I did not deem it 


practicable to setan earlier hour thaneleven’ 


o’clock to-day to commence the investment. 
The gunboats started at the same hour to 
commence the attack, and engaged the ene- 
my at not over 600 yards. . 

The gunboats have proved ‘themselves well 
able to resist a severe cannonading. All the 
iron-clads received more or less shots—the 
flag-ship some twenty-eight—without_ any 
serious damage to any except the Essex. 
This vessel received one shot in her boilers 
that exploded them and disabled her, killing 
and wounding thirty-two men, Captain Por- 
ter among the wounded. 

I shall take and destroy Fort Donelson on 
the 8th.* 


The orders issued by Grant for the 
attack on Fort Henry, to which his 
report refers, speak the methodical sol- 


*The italics are mine, and are used to 
emphasize the calm assurance of this “man 
of destiny.” 


dier. Hedirected General McClernand 
to ‘‘ take a position on the roads from 
Fort Henry to Fort Donelson and Dover. 
It will be the special duty of this 
command to prevent all reinforcements 
to Fort Henry, or escape from it. 
Also. to be held in readiness to charge 
and take Fort Henry by storm, prompt- 
ly, on the receipt of orders.”’ 

General Smith was ordered to land 
two brigades on the west side of the riv- 
er,‘‘and take and occupy the heights 
commanding Fort Henry. . . The 
troops will all move with two days’ 
rations of bread and meat in their 
haversacks.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE CONFEDERATE ACCOUNT OF THE 
FALL OF FORT HENRY. 

A few brief extracts from the reports 
of the Confederate officers concerning 
this important action will be of interest. 
General Llloyd Tilghman, who com- 
manded at Fort Henry. in his report to 
the Confederate war office, on the day 
following the surrender (February 7th), 
said: 

Through the courtesy of Brig.-Gen U. 8. 
Grant, commanding Federal forces, I am per- 
mitted to communicate with you in relation 
to the result of the action between the force 
under my command at Fort Henry and the 
Federal gunboats on yesterday. 

At 11:40 é’clock on yesterday morning the 
enemy engaged the fort with seven gunboats. 

. I promptly returned the fire with 
eleven guns bearing on the river. Theaction 
was maintained with great bravery by the 
force under my commund until 1:50 P. M., 
at which time I had but five guns left fit for 
service. At 1:55 P. M., finding it impossible 
to maintain the fort, and wishing to spare 
the lives of the gallant men under my com- 
mand, I surrendered the fort. . The 
surrender of Fort Henry included ithe offi- 
cers and men] and all the munitions of war 
in and about the fort. I communicate this 
result with coop regret, but feel that I per- 
formed my whole duty in the defense of my 
post. I take great pleasure in acknowledging 
the courtesy and consideration shown by 
Brig.-Gen. U.S. Grant and Commander Foote 
and the officers under their command. 


In a more elaborate report made by 
General Tilghman after he was ex- 
changed and returned to Richmond in 
August, 1862, he says: 

The retreat of the main body of my army 
was effected in good order, though involving 
the loss of twenty prisoners. The rear of the 
army was overtaken at a distance of three 
miles from Fort Henry. Several pieces 
of artillery were also lost. 
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The entire absence of transportation ren- 
dered the removal of the camp equipage of 
the regiments impossible. This may be 
regarded us fortunate, as the roads were 
utterly impassable, not only from the rains 
but the backwater of the Tennessee. 


General Grant did not seem to find 
the roads ‘‘ utterly impassable! ”’ 

Colonel Haynes, Confederate chief of 
artillery at Fort Henry, in his report 
said: 


The firing continued for nearly two hours 
without intermission, the enemy having 
about sixteen guns toour nine. [Eleven or 
thirteen.] In the midst of the battle our 
32-pounder rifled gun exploded, killing and 
disabling every man at the piece, as well as 
others at the neighboring guns. The shells 
of the enemy soon set fire in and outside of 
the fort, which we had not the power to ex 
tinguish. Their heavy shot tore away the 
cheeks of several of our embrasures, throw- 
ing the sandbags upon the banquette und 
exposing our men to the direct shot of the 
enemy. 


Colonel Heimen, who commanded the 
first brigade of General Tilghman’s 


division on the retreat from Fort Hen- 
ry, said in his report: 

. I found it a physical impossibility 
to save the light artillery. About three miles 
from the fort our rear was attacked by the 
enemy’s cavalry. . Major Lee of the 
Fifteenth Arkansas, and Captain Leach of 
the Alabama, battalion were surrounded and 
made prisoners, 


It is thus seen, from this Confederate 
testimony, that Grant was not idle or 
slow in the pursuit: and that the ene- 
my’s defeat and escape involved the 
total loss of all his material and para- 
phernalia of war 

If Foote’s attack hud been delayed 
until Grant’s forces had worked their 
way through and around the flood and 
reached the rear of the fort, doubtless 
the entire Confederate army would 
have been captured. 

(The taking of Fort Donelson will be 


described in the June number of THE M1ID- 
LAND ] 


(To be Continued.) 


THE FLOWER OF JOY. 


DENSE, wet mist of pallid blue 
Chills day by day the songless air: 
No rift of azure flecks the sky’s dull hue: 


The rain-fringed boughs are bare. 


But down the wood-walk’s 


dripping way, 


Where dead leaves break the swift March shower, 


In nun-like garb of softest silvery gray, 


There springs a close-shut flower. 


With bended head it dr 
cold and gloom, 


Amidst the silence, 


sams, awake, 


Of that near hour when its pent bud shall break 


In lustrous, star-like bloom. 


O burdened heart, may 


it not be 


That in this chill, this lightless hour 


Of pain, of loss, there somewhere springs for thee 


Joy’s tremulous, gold-eyed flower! 


Julia W. Albright. 
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MY STRANGE MIRROR.* 


By MALINDA CLEAVER FAVILLE. 


i. 


OY one who knows and loves 

that land of rich pastures, fine 
horses, and handsome women, can un- 
derstand how thoroughly I was be- 
witched with the Blue Grass Region of 
Kentucky, after a month’s visit to my 
friend, Lilla T—-, at her father’s home, 
near Lexington. The beautiful country- 
seats, their ample parks of softest green 
set with stately oaks and beeches, and 
graced by horses and cattle of the blood 
royal, lingered in my memory like 
fleeting glimpses of some great picture 
gallery. On my return to my home in 
a prosperous Ohio village, I entértained 
my friends with lively descriptions of 
my new-found Eden. My visits were 
often repeated, and at length I became 
a resident of Bourbon county, and the 
mistress of a Blue Grass farm. My 
friends at home, when our engagement 
was announced, said they did not know 
whether I cared more for jolly, hand- 
some Harry Grayson, or for his old 
house and rich pastures. Since we 
were satisfied, I did not explain to them 
that I would have taken Harry alone 
and been content, but was rejoiced that 
through him I had become a partner in 
an earthly paradise. 

It was June, of course, when we were 
married, and July when we got home. 
Harry’s sister had seen to it that I was 
provided with that prize of the servant 
lottery, ‘‘an old family cook.’’ She 
also turned over to me a “‘ house-boy,’’ 
Will, who soon forced me to the con- 
clusion that she had hired him for his 
beauty, as he was utterly useless. ‘‘Aunt 

*Awarded the prize for the best original 


story in THE MIDLAND MONTHLY January 
1st competition. 
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Jinny,” the cook, was my comfort and 
refuge in all domestic tribulations. 
After Harry and I had been entertained 
by all our neighbors in rapid succession, 
and had feasted upon thechicken, vege- 
tables, and bread, by the 
‘* Aunties,’’ and the cake 


prepared 
inimitable 





MRS. MELINDA CLEAVER FAVILLE, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


and ‘frozen things,’? made by their 
mistresses, it became our duty and 
pleasure to give a ‘‘big dining”’’ to 
settle our For Aunt Jinny’s 
help and counsel in this trying time 
I shall ever be grateful; for Will’s 
antics during the same period I am 
amply avenged, so they are forgiven. 


score. 
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Not many miles away was a handsome 
manor-house, with a two-story, pillared 
portico in front. It was in the care of 
servants, the owner, the last of his race, 
having died recently under circum- 
stances of which then I was ignorant. 
At my request, Harry persuaded Uncle 
Sam, the care-taker, to show us over 
the house, one pleasant summer after- 
noon. 

Everywhere moth, rustand dust were 
supreme. The furnishings were in the 
style of 1860. The old portraits were 
crackled, and overlaid with dust, their 
costly frames tarnished by damp and 
darkness. In the big hall, the tall old 
clock on the landing, half-way up the 
stairs, was still. ‘‘ Ain’ never ben 
woun’ sence Miss Nellie went away,”’ 
explained Uncle Sam. ‘‘ Mass’ Gawge 
couldn’ b’ar de tickin’ no mo’ afteh he 
done come home.”’ 

I wondered privately who his ‘‘ Miss 
Nellie’’ had been, but as he thought it 
a matter of course that I knew, I re- 
frained from asking in his presence. 
He led us on from room to room; our 
foot-falls mufiled by the dust-laden 
carpets. At length he showed us into 
a large corner room, with four. long 
windows heavily shuttered. He opened 
one shutter, startling the shadows away 
by a broad beam of level afternoon sun- 
light. It revealed to us the carved ma- 
hogany bedstead, with faded blue’ cur- 
tains hanging from the high tester; the 
big old-time wardrobe, the high marble 
topped bureau and washstand to match, 
set out with priceless India china; and 
fell full upon the quaintest mirror I 
ever saw. It wasa broad, flawless plate 
of glass, fully six feet high, set in a 
curious frame of dull red bronze, and 
hung between two tall, polished mahog- 
any posts. 

‘*Dat Miss Nellie’s look'n’ glass,” ex- 
plained Uncle Sam, seeing that I had 
eyes only for the mirror. ‘‘ Her udder 
sweetheart done give her dat fo’ wed- 
din’ present w’en she marry Mass’ 
Gawge. How come I know? my wife, 
Hannah, huh mammy. He aofficer in 


de navy. She met ’im at de Springs. 
Hannah say dey had a little tiff de 
night befo’ Miss Nellie come home. 
Nex’ she know, he ohdehed ‘way off 
somewhar, and done gone widout writ- 
in’ a wu’d. W’en it come out ‘bout 
huh ’gagement to Mass Gawge, she 
sont ’im a papeh wid it in, an’ he done 
sont huh dis yer glass f’om ’way yondeh. 
Hannah say it ghos’ glass.”’ 

** What!’’ I interrupted. 

*** Deed I don’t know, ’m, ’ghos’ 
glass,’ she say. Whatever ’tis, it be 
sol’ by’n by.”’ 

‘*Why, Sam?” 

‘All dese tings an’ de prop’ty gwine 
be sol’ nex monf,’’ answered Uncle 
Sam. ‘*W’en you come down stahs I 
show you Miss Nellie’s picshah in de 
pahleh,”’ he said with a grand bow. 

‘Thank you, uncle, I’ll go now ”’ 

‘*Miss Nellie’s’? was a picture of a 
handsome young woman in a full white 
dress, with very low neck and wide lace 
“bertha.’’ Her soft brown hair was 
rolled in a big knot, topped with a gold 
comb, while two thick curls lay against 
her round white neck, and a pink rose 
peeped from behind her left ear. Her 
beauty had evidently been not so much 
of the dainty wind flower sort, as of the 
order of the stately damask rose. ‘De 
painteh done finish’ it de day befo’ she 
went away,” said Unc'le Sam. ‘ Las’ 
time we eveh see huh she dressed jist 
that way.”’ 


II. 


As soon as the polite old negro had 
bowed us out from the gate, I asked 
Harry for ‘‘ Miss Nellie’s”’ history. 

‘*She was a Miss Nellie Garrard,”’ he 
began. ‘‘She was the last of her fam- 
ily, and she married George Nelson, 
who also was without near kin. For a 
hundred years a feud had existed be- 
tween the two families, and everybody 
was surprised when George Nelson 
went courting her. When the family 
treasures of both were gathered under 
George’s ancestral roof, and they were 
really married, everybody felt relieved. 
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Nelson had hunted Garrard and (Gar- 
rard had lain in wait for Nelson for so 
many years, that all had supped full 
with horrors. Some people said that 
of nights the portraits of defunct Gar- 
rards grinned wickedly at those of Nel- 
sons of like condition which hung upon 
opposite walls of the big parlor. 

‘* Ail these things were forgotten in 


the sad ending of the short, gay 
married life of the young people. They 


had prepared his house before the 
marriage, and as she had no near rela- 
tives, they had a big wedding there 
early in June. She brought Hannah 
and Uncle Sam with her; the other 
house servants belonged to him. Every- 
body was at the wedding. It was the 
biggest party, the most bountiful sup- 
per, and the jolliest dance of that gen- 
eration. They say it was sunrise when 
the last of the carriages drove away. 

‘*When they had been married a 
month, Nelson made a business trip to 
New York, leaving his young wife at 
homealone. She was afraid of nothing, 
and slept alone in the house; but the 
first night, faithful old Sam laid his 
pallet across her chamber door, and 
slept there in the hall The second 
night, Mrs. Nelson forbade it. The 
cabins were near the house, and the 
dogs were loosed at sunset, so she had 
no fear of being alone. 

‘*Next morning when Hannah went 
to see why her Miss Nellie slept so late 
she was gone; and since then nothing 
has ever been heard of her. No one 
knew George Nelson’s address, and on 
his return two weeks later, the shock 
of the news seemed likely to kill him. 
Seurching parties had been organized, 
and every foot of the surrounding 
country examined. No trace of her 
was ever found, except what they 
thought was a scrap of the dress she 
had worn that last afternoon caught on 
some greenbrier growing near the 
mouth of a little cave in the pasture 
The cave was thoroughly searched 
again and again, but to no purpose. 

‘* Mr. Nelson had the rooms all closed, 
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except the two thathe used. He rarely 
left those, depending upon his over- 
seer and Sam and Hannah for every- 
thing. Only once, in the twenty years 
that passed between his marriage and 
his death, did he leave the place. His 
intercourse with others seemed fateful 
to them. During the trip mentioned, a 
man with whom he was in conversation 
in a Louisville hotel, fell from his side 
over the railing into the lobby below, 
and his neck was broken by striking the 
marble floor. 

‘One day last fall Mr. Nelson dis- 
appeared. Until late in the afternoon 
the servants supposed he was in his 
rooms, as he sometimes secluded him- 
self for days ata time. They alarmed 
the neighbors, who searched the house, 
and found him in his wife’s room before 
that queer mirror, dead from a pistol 
shot in his forehead. It must have 
been suicide. The pistol, with tw» 
empty chambers, lay where it had 
fallenfrom his right hand. We searched 
the wall back of him for the other ball, 
but did not find it. He certainly fired 
two shots, for there were two empty 
shells in the cylinder of the revolver. 
We buried him decently in the family 
lot. And now the old place is to be 
sold. Some smart Yankee will buy it, 
I reckon.”’ 

‘**Some smart Yankee’ woman will 
buy that mirror, young man, unless you 
object,’’ I returned. 

‘*Do youreally want it, Bert; ‘ghos’es’ 
and all?” he asked. 
“Really, I do. 

Harry.”’ 

* Allright. You’ll have to go bid on 
it yourself; I shall be at Danville, at the 
fair, the day of the sale.”’ 

‘*T bought the mirror, and upon the 
day following the sale it was brought to 
He and Will carried 
ituptomyroom. When hecame down, 
he said after a due number of bows: 
‘** Deed mist’ess, I’se glad you got de 
big glass. Me an’ Hannah we thought 
a heap o’ Miss Nellie’s things, ‘special- 
ly dis glass de Cap’n done give huh.” 


‘Ghoses’ and all, 


me by Uncle Sam. 
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II] 

Aunt Jinny was soon sent upto polish 
the mirror, which was gray with dust 
and damp. Being afraid to trust my 
precious purchase to the tender mercies 
of the volatile Will, I had persuaded 
the old woman to undertake the task. 
She slowly got under way, and in more 
time than it takes to tell it, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing her squat, shape- 
less body disappear within my chamber 
door. I remained below, supposed to 
be ‘‘ watchin’ dekittle bile.”’ I stepped 
to the front door to delight my eyes 
with another look over my beloved 
‘*woods pasture.’’ Before I had time 
to make sure my pretty saddle mare 
was with the group of horses switching 
the flies from their sides in the broad 
shadow of the big beeches, a commotion 
behind me attracted my attention. 
Aunt Jinny, regardless of danger to 
wind and limb, was hurrying reck- 
lessly downstairs, her usually plump, 
shining face pinched and ashy with 
fear Only a fat old negress can get 
into such a panicky condition. She 
sat down with a thud on the broad 
front-door step. 

‘* What’s the matter, Jinny?”’ 

**Oh Lawd! De en’ o’ time is comin’ 
to dis niggah,’’ she wailed, rocking 
back and forth. 

‘* What frightened you, Jinny’’’ 

*Oh I’se had a wah’nin’, honey, a 
wah’nin’,’’ she panted. ‘‘I’se gwine 
home soon.” 

‘Not till after dinner,’’ I objected. 

‘*Lawd, chile, I means home to 
Heaven; I’se had a wah’nin’,”’ she re- 
turned with great dignity. 

‘‘Jinny, what is the matter?’’ I de- 
manded, as sternly as circumstances 
would admit. 

‘* Fo’ Gawd, Miss Bert, dat a conju’in 
glass Unc’ Sam done brung you dis 
mawnin’.”’ 

‘* A what!” 

* A conju’ic glass.”’ 

‘*No it isn’t, anything of the kind. 
You go right and clean it up,”’ I com- 
manded. 


‘**Deed, Miss Bert, honey da’lin, I 
couldn’t git up dem sta’rs agin dis day 
nobow: ‘sides, dat ham done gone dry 
in de pot, I smell ’im,”’ she said, rising 
with difficulty, and waddling off slowly 
toward her sanctum. 

**Go on, Jinny, and watch your pot. 
The mirror hasn’t been made that I’m 
afraid to polish,’ I called after her, out 
of all patience with what seemed to me 
ascheme to get rid of a disagreeable 
task. 

Gathering up Jinny’s scattered im- 
plements, I went to work energetically 
upon the big glass. 

After a few minutes’ work, I became 
convinced that Jinny had had a chance 
to see enough to warrant her ignorant 
superstition in calling it a ‘“‘conju’in 
glass.” What she would have thought 
if she had seen what I saw, I cannot 
guess. I was spell-bound by the faint, 
clear picture in the mirror, or on it, 
strictly speaking. 

IV. 

In the faded cushioned chair which I 
had seen standing before this glass in 
‘*Miss Nellie’s’’ old room, was the body 
of a gray-haired man, evidently just 
dead, with a bullet hole in the fore- 
head. A handsome woman, dressed in 
a style of recent season, was kneeling 
close by, in the act of laying a revolver 
upon the floor, on a spot where it might 
have dropped from the dead right hand, 
hanging over the arm of the chair. 
Her thick hair was perfectly white, and 
where it was rolled back from the 
forehead, showed a curious turn or 
““eow-lick,’’ in the middle, with a tiny 
ringlet at one side of it. I rubbed hard 
and fast to get rid of this picture, but 
as I stood back to enjoy »my success, 
another rose out of the thin gray film, 
still remaining. 

The man was living. He sat in the 
chair, but had turned his head to look 
at the “oman, whostood just within the 
hall door, her forefinger pulling at the 
trigger of the smoking revolver in her 
hand, till the hard steel sank into the 
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tender flesh, her short upper lip set in 
determination, her eyes big with satis- 
faction at having her prey in her power. 
I rubbed this off, but again another ap- 
peared out of the film. 

The man, who had evidently half 
fallen into the chair, gazed into the 
glass in horror. No vision that he 
thought earthly, could have brought 
that expression to his staring eyes, and 
half-open mouth. The woman stood at 
the door with her pistol raised, in the 
act of firing. Involuntarily I moved 
aside, and followed with my eye the 
line the ball must take. It struck the 
post too high to accomplish its purpose, 
and there, just where it must have 
struck, was an odd-looking boss, unlike 
the remainder of the surface. I post- 
poned closer examination until I should 
have got rid of this horrible picture. I 
did rub it out, but only to make room 
for another. 

The man stood with his left hand on 
the post supporting the glass, the right 
apparently grasping the frame, though 
only the thumb could be seen. His 
face had an expression of self-approval, 
as at some long evaded duty performed. 

As I worked away at the glass, I saw 
vague pictures of colored servants com- 
ing and going about the room, but 
nothing to excite such interest as the 
first series I had seen. I rubbed and 
polished till my arms ached, but was 
unable to clear away that ugly gray 
film. I drew up the big willow rocker 
and sat down to rest.awhile from my 
labors. Another picture appeared upon 
the film. 

A woman, bent with the weight of 


sorrow, or of age, was being led away’ 


by a tall man whose face I could not 
see. Another man, about to follow, 
was burning a crumpled, folded paper. 
As I looked more closely, to catch de- 
tail, I saw that the woman was chained 
to the tall man’s wrist, and a soft-look- 
ing dark bandage was about the lower 
part of her face and head. The next 
scene evidently just preceded the one 
described. 


It was a young face I saw now, but 
pinched and gray with despair. The 
dress was of the style I remembered 
having seen my mother wear when I 
was a little child. The thick brown 
hair was parted unevenly and pushed 
back into a net. The hands seemed 
chained together, and both of them 
were extended awkwardly to the right 
of the mirror. The hands were not in 
sight, but I could see the tips of the 
teeth of a lady’s comb, which I sup- 
posed they held. 

Then I saw the two men, on either 
side of the woman, who sat in the chair 
with her mouth covered. The tall man 
was in the act of putting the handcuffs 
on her; the younger one looked down 
at her with the most malicious expres- 
sion I ever saw on a human face. It 
was the look of the cat, as she lays a 
murderous paw on the mouse which 
she has caught. 

Again, I saw the woman alone in a 
rapid succession of views, like panto- 
mime in reverse. She was tucking her 
hair in a net —she was coiling it care- 
fully about some jeweled article that 
shone like diamonds, hiding it among 
the thick brown locks; she was putting 
on an ill-fitting dark dress. Then I 
saw her for one glimpse with the hair 
loose about the shoulders, the dis- 
ordered parting showing the ‘‘cow- 
lick ’’ and the ringlet I had lately seen 
upon the image of the white head, her 
shoulders bare above the bertha of 
lace, and the full soft muslin dress. 

After I polished this away she ap- 
peared writing, by the lamp on the 
claw-foot stand, at some distance from 
the glass. She wore the white dress; 
her hair was rolled higher than hither- 
to and fastened by a broad ‘“ back- 
comb ”’ of gold filigree of curious design. 
Two thick curls fell behind her ear, 
and a crushed pink rose lay near her 
upon the floor. Again I shifted the 
scene. 

The lady stood looking at the tall 
man, with the beginning of that gray 
despair creeping over her beautiful 
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face. Her dress was now fresh, and 
her hair in beautiful order. The 
younger man had evidently been mak- 
ing some explanation to her, and held 
a paper of business-like appearance in 
his hand. The tall man was apparent- 
ly threatening to snap on her wrists 
the hand-cuffs he held. The big hand- 
kerchief which I had already seen 
about her face hung haif way out of his 
pocket. 

When this was rubbed away, I saw 
the room again, full of the soft evening 
light. My lady sat at ease in the big 
cushioned chair, now fresh and new, 
her wide, gray eyes looking far away, 
her handsome head in fine relief against 
the rich, dark upholstery, the lace 
about her shoulders softly rising and 


falling in unison with herslow, regular 


breathing. It was ‘‘ Miss Nellie,’’ prob- 
ably resting after the last long sitting 
to the artist, for she looked in every 
particular like the portrait which was 
‘finished de day she went away.”’ 

Polishing away slowly, one happy 
image after another of ‘‘ Miss Nellie,”’ 
my attention was arrested by the figure 
of the younger man I had seen, apparent- 
ly a party to her misfortunes. He was 
without coat or vest, showing the full 
linen shirt of twenty years ago, with 
its finely pleated front and turn-over 
collar. He was arranging a soft, black 
cravat about his neck and smiling at 
his handsome reflection. 

Once more I stopped, to look at ‘‘ Miss 
Nellie”’ in bridal array, just in the act 
of turning from the mirror to look 
toward the door. The latter was being 
opened by a comely yellow woman, and 
beyond, I could see dimly the face of 
the man I had seen tying his cravat 
before the glass. In a few minutes 
more my mirror was clean, and shining 
with honest elbow-polish, and I sat 
down, wearied out by my labor and its 
strange accompaniment. 


7; 


Truly this was a ‘‘ghos’ glass.’’ My 
head was whirling with excitment from 


the images I had just seen upon it. 
Had there been a sensitive film upon 
the mirror, or had I been simply ‘ con- 
jured?*’ I was somewhat in doubt as 
to whether I had really beer awake 
during the past quarter of an hour, 
when my wandering eyes again caught 
sight of the rough spot high up on the 
post, and I was reminded that I could 
at least search for substantial proofs of 
the images I had seen. I stood upon a 
stool and felt the little knob. It was 
round, and tirmly embedded in the post. 
If it were a pistol ball, steel would 
scratch it. I brought my scissors from 
the bureau to try, and soon made a 
bright mark on it. It was lead, and a 
ball. 

I sat down to think over what I had 
just seen. As I had seen the latest 
events first, without knowing what pre- 
ceded each one, my impression. of the 
story was in reverse, as if I had read it 
backward. Ina little while I managed 
to begin at the beginning and follow it 
through to the tragic ending. The 
young woman and the young man I had 
seen were evidently husband and wife. 
The big man had taken the woman 
away gagged and hand-cuffed, with the 
apparent consent and assistance of her 
husband. She had carried off a valu- 
able jewel hidden in her hair. She 
must have been the woman who shot 
the man I had first seen. Whether the 
dead man was the young husband grown 
twenty years older, I could not guess. 
What I most wished to know was what 
those shackled hands had been doing 
just beside the glass, and what the man 
did when he leaned against the post 
with one hand, the other upraised and 
out of sight. Going behind the glass, I 
found it backed by two, broad, thin 
pieces of mahogany of richest coloring 
and finest grain. One of them had 
warped slightly, leaving a crack be- 
tween itself and the frame. I stood on 
my stool and peered into the narrow 
crack at the place I judged the man’s 
hand had touched. 

As my eyes became accustomed to the 
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dim field of vision, I could distinguish 
a thin gray bit of something packed 
between the twosurfacesof wood. Just 
below it I could see a line of ragged, 
yellowtsh points, flush with the edge of 
the backing. Women never lack tools; 
my button hook soon brought to lighta 
paper, crumpled by having been forced 
into the cramped space. To get the 
other object was more difficult. I could 
not for a long time fasten upon itin any 
way. At last my patience and curiosity 
were rewarded I drew out little by 
little, what seemed the remains of an 
amber comb. With a firm grip of 
thumbs and fingers upon two of the 
broken teeth, I finally succeeded in 
wrenching it fro» its hiding place. It 
was battered and flattened, but still re- 
tained enough of its original shape for 
me to see at once that it was the top of 
the curious golden comb I had seen in 
the soft locks of my lady's hair. So all 
that agonized young woman had 
thought of, was to hide her pretty comb. 
I sat down to read my paper. It borea 
date of the year previous, and read as 
follows: 


Some strange impulse has brought me to 
this room to-day. AsIsit here ut Nell’s ta- 
ble, where she wrote her accusation of me in 
her helpless rage and despair, I am forced to 
write a confession. My revenge will not be 
sweet until I arrange that somehow, some 
time, the world may knowof it. I dare not 
leave a confession among the papers in my 
desk, for fear it be discovered before I die, 
and I punished. 

Punished! If they pone | knew how, day and 
night, as I walk up and down these lonely 
rooms, Nell’s shadow stays just behind me. 
I cannot see or hear it, but I know it’s there, 
looking at me always, as she did when Barnes 
took her away. Since that other work five 
years ago, Barnes walks as silently on the 
other side, with the horror still on his face, 
as I saw it when he feil over the railing. I 
have plenty of company ; always two more 
than I want. I fear I shall go mad before I 


die. and be shut up with a lot of gibbering,, 


shrieking maniacs. 

I married Nell to satisfy the vendetta; I 
could gain control of her and hers in no other 
way. I went away, ostensibly to New York, 
but really to meet a trader to whom I sold 
her for a moderate price, under the pretense 
that she was an educated, favorite slave, but 
afflicted with the annoying monomania of 
thinking herself my wife. In order to pre- 
pare him further for whatever might hap- 

en, I told him that, though perfectly docile 
n all other ways, she became violent if dis- 

uted in her claim to be mistress of my house. 
gave him a bill of sale for Hannah Garrard, 
a light octoroon, with brown hair, and we 
came back to the house the second night and 
took her away. I knew that if she ever es- 


caped from slavery, my life would be in con- 
stant danger. 

Five years ago Barnes wrote in answer to 
the last of my many inquiries that she was 
dead. I appointed a meeting with him ata 
great hotel in Louisville, that he might show 
me the proofs. After our conference, as we 
stood for a momentin the upper hall, looking 
over the railing into the lobby below, he lost 
his balance—with my help—and fell over, 
breaking his neck when hestruck the marble 
floor below. Both are dead; there is no one 
to accuse me; I don’t think I have ever been 
suspected. GEORGE NELSON. 

September —. 1880. 

VI. 

Here was the brief confession! there 
lay the comb on my bureau; there was 
the bulletin the post. Sounsuspecting, 
proud Nellie Garrard had been sold by 
her husband into slavery; all were 
dead, and it was left for the old mirror 
to tell part of the tale. Whereshe had 
gone, what she had suffered, in that 
dreadful country ‘‘down river,’ we 
could not know 

The tale was told, and I decided to 
keep the secret. Hot-headed, big- 
hearted Harry Grayson should not be 
troubled by it. I put away the paper 
and the broken comb, intending to have 
the latter repaired for my own use at 
the first good opportunity. 

Harry came home next day with his 
horses and blue ribbons. ‘‘ You’re a 
‘mascotte,’ little woman,’’ he said, ‘I 
never was so lucky as since I married 
you.” 

‘* Mr. Grayson,”’ I returned with dig- 
nity, ‘‘it would be more polite for you 
to say you were never so lucky as when 
you married me.”’ 

‘*Have it yourown way. I’m going 
to sell Bertie C — after the shows are 
over, for money enough to make us one 
jolly Christmas. We’ll go up to Cin- 
cinnati just before the holidays, and 
have an elegant time, buying presents 
for everybody and going tothe theater.”’ 

To Cincinnati we accordingly went, 
for the week before Christmas. I took 
my bent gold comb-top with me to have 
it mounted. I had explained to Harry 
where I found it, and he immediately 
proposed removing all the backing to 
the glass to see if any of the rest of it 
were lined with gold. The existence 
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of the confession, with what I still 
think praiseworthy self-denial in a 
young wife, I had kept secret. 

After a delightful afternoon of shop- 
ping, I returned to the hotel, tired, but 
happy in the thought that my foundling 
comb could be repaired, and would be 
ready for my use the following evening. 
We were to go to see ‘‘ The Rappahan- 
nock,’’ a war-drama then exciting great 
interest. After the extravagant fashion 
of young country-folk, we had a pros- 
cenium box. Harry was handsome 
enough for both of us, and I proudly 
wore the gold comb, the oldest in the 
house, and of great value, as the jew- 
eler had assured me 

During the first act I thought the 
ingenue looked full at me witha startled, 
puzzled expression, but concluded it 
was part of her role. Before long | was 
sure that either myself or something 
near me had a strange attraction for 
her. 

‘* Bert,’’ whispered Harry, ‘‘ which 
one of us has fascinated the young 
woman? ”’ 

‘** You, of course,’ I replied. 

Near the conclusion of the play an 
usher brought me the following note: 

Will the lady in box No. 2, receive Miss 
Silverwood sometime between 12 andi o’clock 
to-morrow? The granting of this request 
will be a great kindness to 

M. SILVERWOOD. 

It was the name of the ingenue. I 
wrote upon my card: 

‘To-morrow at 2 P. M., Room 197, 





Hotel B -, City,” and gave it to the 
messenger. 


“Tt was you, wasn’t it?” teased 
Harry. 

‘* Maybe she wants me for an under- 
study. If she does, I’d best try it, 
hadn’t I? Then if the brown filly goes 
wrong, or Abdallah Prince dies, we 
will have something to fall back upon.’’ 

‘*T might invest in a buck-saw to have 
by me in case of bankruptcy, but I 
won’t,’’ he returned shortly, as the 
curtain rolled down. 

‘*Don’t make any contract till you see 
me again, Bert,’’ he began after lunch 
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nestday. ‘‘I wouldn't leave you. but 
[ made an appointment yesterday with 
Allen to see his Patchen mare move, 
and I can’t miss that, you know. It’s 
important. You don’t mind, do you?” 

‘*Nota bit. I’m only too happy to 
have you go.”’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am. Might I kiss 
your high-and-mightiness first?” 

* You might, but you won’t have a 
chance if you don’t hurry, for there’s 
the bell-boy at the door now. Put on 
your muffler and button your coat up 
tight.” 

The smart bell-boy brought Miss 
Silverwood’s card. 

‘**Show her up here,” I said, thinking 
to keep out of the publicity of the big 
pariors. 

My sitting-room and bed-room com- 
municated by a wide curtained arch. 
Opposite this, in the bed-room, wasa long 
dressing glass. From where I stood | 
could see in it darkly, the reflection of 
the door between the sitting-room and 
the hall. IT was all ready toreceive my 
guest, but, womanlike, turned to the 
glass to see the general effect. I was 
not quite in proper position As I 
moved. the outer door, which I had 
failed to latch, swung open, and in the 
mirror I saw a handsome white-haired 
woman appear on the threshold. Iwas 
fascinated by the image. Where bad I 
seen that woman before? Her soft 
white hair was rolled up from the 
smooth forehead, showing an irregular- 
ity in the middle and a little ringlet to 
one side of it. It was the hair of the 
mirrored murderess, whom I had seen 
with the smoking revolver in her hand. 
Forgetful of my guest, I watched the 
glass to see what would happen next. 

‘* Mrs.Grayson?”’ said a mellow voice. 

[ turned to the real woman, remem- 
bering the duties of hospitality. Al- 
though she made up so successfully as 
ingenue, in proper person she was a 
grand woman, perhaps forty; surely 
not so old as that white hair indicated. 

‘‘And you are — Miss Silverwood? ”’ I 
asked. 
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‘** Miss Silverwood — Miss Marie Sil- 
verwood,”’ she replied with dignity. 

The spell of association was strong 
upon me. Without a moment’s pre- 
meditation, and as if impelled to speak, 
I asked: ‘‘ Where, then, is Miss Nellie? 
Where is the woman with the pistol, 
who was sold? ”’ 

**Pistol, child? Sold? Who told 
you?’ she said in a husky voice, quite 
unlike her full, resonant tone of a mo- 
ment before. 

‘*The pistol the white-haired woman 
laid on the floor, below the dead man’s 
hand,”’ I answered. 

Her features slowly took on the 
pinched, gray look I had seen creep 
over the young face in my mirror at 
home. 

‘“How did you know?” she asked 
slowly, as if the words escaped her in 
spite of herself. 

My senses were coming back to me. 
I was afraid I had a desperate woman 
to deal with. Perhaps she had a bullet 
in store for me. For one instant my 
heart seemed to stop. Then it went on 
again, and I slowly rallied from the 
sickening faintness which followed the 
shock. The door was closed now, and 
I must manage this strange woman as 
best [ could. 

‘*T know,” I replied, ‘‘ because I saw 
you do it. Was it to avenge Nellie 
Garrard? How did you know she had 
been sold? ”’ 

‘“‘T did it to avenge myself. We were 
hereditary foes, George Nelson and I.”’ 

‘Then you are a Garrard. But Nel- 
lie was the last of her race. Is it pos- 
sible she is not dead?”’ 

‘*Why do you ask?”’ 


‘*T have read George Nelson’s con- 


fession, evidently written just before 
you shot him. I found it slipped under 
the backing of av old Japanese mirror 
just a little higher than this,’’ I said, 
taking the comb from my hair. 

‘*My comb!’’ she exclaimed, taking 
it from my hand. ‘It was this comb 
that brought about this interview.”’ 

‘“Then you are Nellie Garrard? ”’ 


‘‘Tam. When I saw this comb in 
your hair last night I thought I might 
hear from you of my old home, but I 
did not suppose anyone but myself 
knew all you have told me. I suppose 
you have told your husband all about 
this?’ 

‘* Not a word,’ I said proudly. 

‘*Tell me all you know,” she com- 
manded, leaning back in her big chair 
in a pose very like Miss Nellie’s picture. 

I related everything, from my first 
visit to the Nelson House, to the paper 
and comb I had found behind the mir- 
ror. The confession I could not repeat 
verbatim, and of course did not have it 
with me. 

When I had finished, she sat for a 
long time looking vacantly before her. 
‘*Mrs. Grayson,’’ she said at length, 
‘*should you like to have me fill out the 
gaps in your story? It is a tale that 
has never been told. The telling of it 
will comfort me, if you have time to 
listen.”’ 

VII. 

‘*T was sold as you have guessed, to 
the tall man, named Barnes. My hus- 
band left me for what I supposed would 
be a two weeks’ absence. The next 
evening he and the trader came to the 
house. In reply to my expressions of 
surprise he told me what he had done, 
and showed me a bill of sale of my own 
person, drawn in favor of Barnes, the 
trader. I learned from his explanation 
of my conduct that he had told Barnes 
I was a monomaniac, believing myself 
his wife, and insisting on being treated 
as such. To account for his plan of 
having me removed secretly, he said 
that, in spite of my delusion, I was a 
favorite among the other servants, and 
he feared that if they knew that I was 
sold their farewells would excite me to 
such a pitch that I would become un- 
manageable. [was dumb with horror 
and despair. The events of that dread- 
ful night are more vividly impressed 
upon my memory than they could have 
been upon the glass. 
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“After a long time spent in vain 
efforts to escape, I sat down to my table 
to write, as you saw me, hoping to 
secrete or to drop some scrap that 
would tell of my fate. At length they 
brought me a dark dress which I had 
never seen before, and told me to put it 
on, and make ready to start. That I 
took the diamonds you already know. 
When I was dressed, they came and 
put the hand-cuffs on me, and wrapped 
the handkerchief about my mouth and 
chin. Thinking me powerless, they 
both left me for a few minutes. I man- 
aged to get the slip of paper I had 
written into my hand, along with this 
comb, which I had just taken from my 
hair. I tried to use the comb to push 
the paper between the glass and its 
backing, but the paper slipped down 
and the combstuck in the crack. Hear- 
ing my captors at my door, I raised my 
fettered hands and struck off the pro- 
truding ends of the teeth of the comb. 

‘*They took me down the gravelled 
walk to a carriage which stood in the 
middle of the turnpike, in order that it 
might leave no tell-tale tracks. We 
drove till the next evening, only halt- 
ing to change horses, and about dark 
arrived at a little way-station fifty miles 
from home, where we waited for the 
midnight train. Next morning we 
were in Louisville, and soon after 
breakfast Barnes and I took a down- 
river steamer. 

‘*During the day, I was kept on the 
lower deck and relieved of the presence 
of my owner. You, who know nothing 
of slavery, cannot conceive of my state 
of mind. I was the property of a man 
I knew nothing about, going alone with 
him, I knew not whither, to be sold to 
some wealthy master for his favorite, 
perhaps. If I had not been so securely 
bound, I would have jumped over- 
board into the yellow river. 

‘*Once or twice I had a glimpse of 
Barnes in the company of a little, neat- 
looking man, whose dialect proclaimed 
him a Yankee. Imagine my surprise 
when upon our arrival next morning at 
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an Illinois town, this neat little man 
came to me, and bade me get up and 
come ashore. When I hesitated, he 
read me a bill of sale of myself, made 
out in his favor and signed by Barnes. 
I rose stiffly and prepared to follow 
him. 

‘*** This is an Illinois town, sir,’ I said, 
‘you can’t hold slaves here.’ 

*** My girl, I don’t want to hold you. 
Get off the boat and I’ll explain all to 
you. 

Back in the shadow cast by an angle 
of the wall, he removed my fetters, and 
then began to explain. 

***T’ve been playing cards with your 
master, young woman. When I euchred 
him out of all the money he had, he 
put you up, and I won you, too. Come, 
let’s find some breakfast. Brother 
Barnes is sound asleep. He thinks I 
am going on down to Memphis, and 
that he will have a chance to play an- 
other game for you.’ 

‘* After a good breakfast, he gave me 
the papers necessary to establish my 
freedom, and money enough to keep me 
for a few days. 

‘** Now goand take in washing, or do 
something else equally honest,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t forget yours truly in 
your prayers. Oh yes, here’s my card. 
Can you read? If you can’t make a liv- 
ing let me know, and as I am responsi- 
able for your freedom, I’ll help you a 
little. Good-by.’ 

‘*T was homeless, nameless and dis- 
graced. I feared George Nelson of all 
people. I could never let my friends 
know I had been a chattel, even for a 
few hours. The first train west carried 
away my benefactor. The next went 
north, and carried me to the nearest 
city of any importance. I managed to 
dispose of the diamonds for a fair price, 
and went on to Chicago. I had not the 
means to live without work, and was 
not trained to do anything to make a 
living outside of home. The first em- 
ployment I was able to secure was ina 
stock company at the ———— theater. 
The salary was the smallest, but I could 
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manage to exist upon it. I could not 
get a smaller; it might increase. I 
succeeded in keeping at work for suffi- 
cient to keep me in the barest necessar- 
ies. After a long time, I began to 
succeed better and my salary was 
raised. I have worked hard and long, 
and at last am in comfortable circum- 
stances. Ihave kept my good character 
through all; I am thankful matters are 
so well with me.”’ 

** And no one knows of your— of how 


Mr. Nelson came to his death?’’ I asked. 
‘*No one. He deserved it, and more,’’ 
she replied, her face setting in the 
stern expression I had seen upon it at 
first. 

Believing that much is forgiven to 
those who have suffered much, I did 
not condemn her. AsI looked into the 
soft eyes, Icould but believe that some- 
time her peace of satisfied vengeance 
would be replaced by the peace of for- 
giveness. 


A MIDNIGHT WARNING. 


A TALE OF THE CARLIST REBELLION. 
By T. F. O’BRIEN. 


O, old comrade, you would like to 
hear about my last ride for our 
brave Prince Carlos. Well, the re- 
lation of it pleases me but little. Let 
me reserve it for another time, and in 
its stead, let me recall an incident con- 
nected with that sad and bitter day. 
We had been fighting, as you know, 
off and on for fully five weeks in the 
vicinity of Seo de Urgel. Sometimes 
we won aad were in high hopes of put- 
ting our gallant Prince upon the throne 
of Spain. Sometimes we lost, but even 
then did not despair. Finally, Alfonso 
himself, having succeeded in winning 
over to his cause the Republican armies 
of the South and Center, came against 
us; and as my bosom friend, Juan 
Alferez, and I rode into battle, side by 
side, on the morning of October 12th, we 
told one another that to-morrow’s sun 
would see Don Carlos on a throne or in 
atomb. Wefought. We were beaten; 
but it was by Spaniards. Our forces 
were scattered in every direction; all 
order was lost; it was a sauve qui pent. 
A little after nightfall I found myself 
about five miles from the battlefield— 
we had fought till dusk—and knowing 
that I was in comparative safety, I de- 
termined to rest for a few hours ina 
wood close by the road, before resum- 


ing my journey to my Pyrenean home. 
The cause of Don Carlos was lost for 
the present. Seo de Urgel must now 
fall, and no rendezvous was left for the 
remnant of our scattered troops. To go 
home, therefore, and wait for the next 
revuelta was the only course open to the 
adherents of the lost cause. My friend 
Juan had been separated from me dur- 
ing the last furious charge of Alfonso’s 
horse, and I knew not whether he was 
living or dead. I felt certain, however, 
that if living he would ride as quickly 
as myself to our mountain home, where 
my little Cora—my pretty sister—was 
praying for his and my safe return. 

Having turned my charger, Morisco, 
loose to provide for himself, I made a 
pillow of his saddle, and wrapping my 
overcoat around me I lay down at the 
foot of a large copper-beech that grew 
on the outskirts of the wood. Being 
weary, I soon slept. I do not know how 
long it was before I started up with the 
impression that Cora had grasped me 
by the shoulder, and her words, 
‘‘Awake! awake! Go and save Juan,” 
seemed ringing in my ears. 

I listened, but all was still. I treated 
it as a dream, the result of the fighting 
and the fatigue of the day. Nobody 
could be near. The moon was shining 
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brightly, and there was Morisco quietly 
grazing, not fifty yards from where I 
lay. If anybody had come near he 
would have warned me. He did warn 
me the night of the battle ot Cuenca, 
when the soldiers of Isabel had almost 
surrounded me as I lay asleep under the 
shadow of the Cantabrian mountains. 
Pulling my overcoat more closely 
around me, I soon slept again. And 
again, as before, I suddenly awoke with 
the same words ringing in my ears, 
‘* Awake, awake. Go and save Juan.” 
This time, however, there seemed to 
be added, “Go to the ruined monastery.”’ 

I determined to obey, although still 
treating the entire affair as the result 
of a fevered imagination. The monas- 
tery was not far away (I knew it well), 
and on my homeward road. The night, 
too, appeared far advanced, and the 
greater the distance between me and 
the scene of yesterday’s battle, the 
safer I would feel. So calling Morisco 
to me, I bridled and saddled him, and 
started forward at a rapid trot, keeping 
eye and ear on thealert, for I knew that 
enemies could not be far distant from 
me. 

In a short time I pulled up under the 
shadow of the trees about a hundred 
yards from the ruin, and determined to 
creep forward and look around. I did 
so. 

Ha! that dark mass lying on the road 
near the broken down gateway, what is 
it? A dead man? I wili go over and 
see. But hold! That noise! The 
tramp of soldiers, as I live! 

I quickly drew into the shadow. 
Presently they came into view—four of 
them. They, too, noticed the object. 
They halted. 

After a short consultation, they came 
over to look at it. They bend over and 
examine it. 

Suddenly one of them, the leader, I 
presumed, stood erect and cried out, 
“A prize, hombres—a prize, por Dios! 
It isthe rebel captain and cut-throat 
Juan Alferez! Alive he is good for 2,000 


-pesos, dead he is worth half that amount 
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—placed upon his head for killing Mar- 
shal Concha three months ago. So 
Seranno then proclaimed, and so has 
our brave Alfonso since confirmed. 
And he is living, too. Por Dios! but we 
are in luck.”’ 

Now, imagine my situation. Here I 
was, not twenty yards away while they 
were calculating upon being rich out of 
my poor friend’s capture and death. 

But Juan is yet alive, and will be so 
much longer if I can helpit. True, 
they are four, but I am more than a 
match for them. 

I drew my revolver, a marvel of ac- 
curacy and workmanship, presented to 
me last year by Hl Sevior Americano, who 
was sightseeing on our mountains. I 
am justified in killing them, and this is 
good for six lives. But yet the fewer 
I slay the better; needless blood it is not 
good to shed. They were preparing to 
bear him off while I was revolving these 
things in my mind. I took deliberate 
aim and fired. One soldier dropped 
dead. Thethree others gazed around, 
bewildered; they imagined an ambus- 
cade. I rushed toward them, brandish- 
ing my weapon and shouting, ‘‘ Come 
on amigos, we have them!” Then I 
called upon them to surrender. They 
fled for their lives. One, however, 
waited long enough to lift his bayoneted 
musket, with the intention of plunging 
itinto Juan's breast; but before the blow 
had time to descend, I again fired, and 
he fell a corpse across the body of his 
intended victim. Then I fired three 
more shots into the air in rapid suc- 
cession. There was now no danger of 
their returning; they were too badly 
frightened to venture. I hurried up to 
where my poor friend lay and quickly 
tore open his tunic. 

Thank God, he still lives! his heart 
yet beats! 

I made a hasty examination of his 
body, but could find no wounds except 
one on the back of his head, which 
looked more like a bruise such as some 
blunt instrument would cause, than 
anything that a warlike weapon could 
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inflict. I stood puzzled. Surely that in- 
significant wound,—the skin was scarce- 
ly broken—was not sufficient to produce 
his death-like trance? However, there 
was no time to be lost in idle specula- 
tion. At any moment the enemy 
might again come upon us. The sound 
of the firing might direct them. I had 
found my friend, and now to save him! 
Would it be safe to attempt the jour- 
ney to our mountains in his present 
condition? Would it not be better to 
ride to Orduna, where he could be prop- 
erly attended,—with a possibility of 
concealment? We were ninety miles 
from home, but Morisco, though doubly 
weighted, could take us over that dis- 
tance in twelve hours if we met no 
enemies,—-which seemed a much less 
likely contingency than if we went north 
to Orduna. Once there, too, Juan—we 
both—would be absolutely safe. Be- 
sides, how anxious poor Cora and my 
mother must be, knowing of all the 
fighting that has been going on! 

This thought determined me. I re- 
solved to take the road by the foot of 
the mountains, although it was the 
longer one, because if pursued I knew 
of a safe hiding place which had more 
than once before saved me from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. It was 
about ten miles from where [ stood, and 
I knew if I escaped observation for that 
distance, all was well for the remainder 
of the way. Every peasant in Vascon- 
gadas and Alava would lay down his 
life for Prince Carlos, and the uniform 
of an officer of his would assure us every 
kindness from them. 

But first, let me describe this hiding 


place; it will figure prominently before 


my tale is done. The road, as I have 
said, ran at the base of the mountains 
for the greater partof the way. It was 
dotted here and there with bridges over 
mountain torrents in the winter and 
spring, and over their dry beds in sum- 
mer. The waters rushing down the 
mountain side for centuries, had hol- 
lowed out some of those beds into im- 
mense chasms, and it was on the brink 
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of the deepest and most frightful of 
these that my place of refuge was situ- 
ated. This particular chasm, or rather 
the portion of it that contained my 
‘‘escondrijo,’’ was approached by a 
rugged pathway that diverged into the 
mountains from the main road, running 
at perhaps an angle of 45° with it. This 
pathway was about a mile in length, 
and did not afford very safe traveling 
to one unacquainted with it. But Mor- 
isco, as well as myself, knew it, every 
inch. Itledintoa gently rising ground 
such as are not rare, as you know, on 
the sides of our mountains, at the farth- 
er side of which, and at the distance of 
perhaps three hundred yards, the chasm 
ran. 

Such was the peculiarity of the 
ground on either side, that one could 
almost walk to its very edge without 
becoming aware of its existence. Down 
its side, at about the height of a man’s 
breast, a ledge of rock projected barely 
wide enough for one person to walk 
safely along. This was about thirty 
yards in length. Over the brink, and 
indeed through the whole chasm, hung 
a heavy curtain of ivy and other creep- 
ing vines and plants. Not much of a 
retreat this, you will say, and with 
truth to one unacquainted with it. But 
if you stand upon a certain part of that 
ledge of rock, lift up the curtain of foli- 
age, and press upon a particular point 
of its seemingly solid face, the rock 
gives way before you, and reveals an 
opening sufficiently large for a man to 
crawl through. 

Go inside and you will find that the 
rock that yielded to your pressure 
swings upon a pivot, and that a slight 
exertion on your part is all that is 
needed to shut the opening and place 
you in complete safety. Then look 
around you, and in the semi-darkness 
you can make out that you are inacave 
large enough to hold twenty men. Ex- 
plore further, and you will see behind 
a large boulder, and partially concealed 
by it, another opening, and if you are 
venturesome enough to go through this, 
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you will find yourself in a still larger 
cave,—but this is sufficient for my 
story. That, then, was to be my objec- 
tive point in case of pursuit. 

To return. I called to Morisco, who 
trotted up. I hurriedly lifted Juan to 
the saddle-bow, sprang into the saddle, 
and was about to turn my horse’s head 
in the direction of home, when suddenly 
I was arrested by a sound that almost 
paralyzed me for the moment. It was 
the trotting of horse. I listened with 
every nerve at its highest tension. The 
night was still and calm and the patter 
of hoofs upon the hard road reached 
my ears with appalling distinctness. 
They could be nothing else but enemies 
—no fugitive would ride so carelessly— 
and as I judged about a half mile dis- 
tant. A bend inthe road yet concealed 
them from my view, but they were ap- 
proaching at a steady trot. I drew 
forth my cartridge box for the purpose 
of re-loading my revolver, but alas, I 
found it quite empty. One chamber 
yet remained loaded, but there were 
surely half a dozen horsemen coming, 
and what avail was one shot against so 
many. No, all our hopes must now rest 
upon Moriscoand his ability to hold his 
own for ten miles until I could reach 
my hiding place. I wheeled him around, 
spoke to him, touched him lightly on 
the neck, and in a moment he was 
bounding beneath us, stretching for- 
ward in that swinging gallop which I 
knew so well. Scarcely had I started 
when a shout behind me told me that 
we were discovered. I turned my head, 
and Dios, there they were, six of them, 
spurring their horses into the gallop 
just after turning the bend of the road. 
I could see them plainly enough now. 
The moonlight glinted from helmet and 
scabbard, from polished brass and pol- 
ished steel, and even as I looked I heard 
that peculiar ring that told me sabres 
were being drawn, and I saw them flash 
as they waved them above their heads. 

Notwithstanding my danger, a thrill 
of pleasure shot through me to see how 
bravely they rode; the horses bending 


forward to the stride. the riders with 
scabbards clanking against stirrup- 
irons, with plumes tossing in the breeze 
raised by their rapid motion, and with 
sabres every now and then flashing back 
the moonlight as it struck their glitter- 
ing sides. Ah! if my charger were not 
doubly weighted what a gallant ride it 
would be! Well I knew that there was 
not a horse in Alfonso’s army that couid 
equal him in speed and endurance. 
With myself alone upon his back, I 
could bid defiance to all the legions of 
the Pretender,even though every horse- 
man he could muster were let loose upon 
my track. But there is a limit to en- 
durance. Can he now hold his own for 
ten miles? He is comparatively fresh; 
he has had some rest since yesterday’s 
battle. And my pursuers —evidently 
they have been scouring the country 
all night, eager for prisoners and for 
spoil. This, then, is an advantage. As 
yet they are gaining nothing. They 
are a good half-mile behind. Speed on, 
then, my Morisco; we must not let them 
take us now, after having come safely 
through so many dangers together! 

We had now got out of the belt of 
woods, and the road lay straight before 
us without bend or turn for fully three 
miles. A level country is at one side; 
the mountains on the other. Did the 
hedges fly past me? I do not know; I 
could not tell; my attention was divided 
between holding Juan firmly before me, 
and my pursuers behind 

The first mile is passed, and, Dios! we 
are clearly gaining on them. Bravo, 
my Morisco, we’ll baffle them yet. I 
pat his neck and I can see his eye glanc- 
ing back at me, as if in response to my 
caress. Heseems fresh and strong, and 
my heart fills with hope. ° 

Juan lay across my saddle-bow sup- 
ported by my bridle arm. He was 
limp and motionless. I knew he was 
alive, because he was now breathing 
heavily. I must save him; my little 
Cora must not be left to mourn her lover. 
This is the thought that surged through 
my brain, as with bound after bound 
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my gallant charger spurned the dust 
beneath his feet and widened the gap 
between himself and our pursuers. 

Now, the fever of excitement, stimu- 
lated by hope, began to rush through 
my veins. I raised myself in my stir- 
rups, waved my helmet and gave utter- 
ance to a shout of triumph. It was an- 
swered by a yell of rage, and a shower 
of imprecations distinctly reached my 
ears, aS my pursuers urged on their 
horses at the top of their speed. 

Already they are stringing out; two 
of them are lagging behind? But what 
is this? Dios! the four foremost horses 
are gaining on me,—gaining slowly but 
surely. 

I spoke to my charger, but it put no 
change in his speed—my poor beast 
was doing his best. Whip or spur I 
never used; Morisco did not need them. 
His master’s voice was always sufficient 
to induce him to exert his utmost power. 
Three miles of the distance was covered. 
Their gain on me was slight. There is 
hope yet. On, on, my gallant steed! 

And on and on we went, across bridges 
that seemed to groan and bend be- 
neath us; up hill, breasting the rise 
with noble effort; down hill at break- 
neck speed; acro:s the levels;—with the 
enemy all the time creeping closer and 
closer, until at last, thank God, I 
wheeled my horse, still galloping hard, 
off the main road and up the rocky 
pathway that led to my haven of ref- 


uge, with my foes not more than fifty. 


yards behind! 
Here, at last, we are upon even terms. 
My horse’s double burden is fully bal- 


anced by their ignorance of the path- | 


way. I hearthem thundering after me, 
encouraging their weary horses, and 
cursing the bowlders that impede their 
way. Crash! Ha! one of them is down, 
but there is no slacking of the chase. 
The others, three of them, as I can see, 
are coming on. But letthemcome. A 
little more, my brave Morisco, one effort 
more and you will have preserved two 
lives. Already half the pathway is be- 
hind us. Already I can see the open- 


ing of the plateau. On, on, once more! 
Now the rocks and the rifts are behind 
us. Another effort, a gallop over the 
soft and springy turf and we are safe. 

Ah Dios! My blood was rushing 
through my veins like liquid lightning. 
I was almost insane from the intoxica- 
tion of the mad ride. Never, not even 
in the thickest of the battle’s strife, 
when men can see naught but blood, 
had I felt as I felt now. Hope —dread 
of failure — the fierce excitement of the 
ride—all mingled together and acted 
like a scorching fire upon my brain. 
Now hope and triumph were upper- 
most. A hundred yards more and the 
enemy would be baffled, when suddenly, 
and with the ferocity of a mountain cat, 
Juan turned upon me, grappled with 
me in mad delirium, as if I were his 
deadliest enemy, and. taking me un- 
awares, hurled both me and himself 
from the saddle. 

It was an awful moment What was 
I todo? There was no time to remount 
Morisco; they would be upon us before 
we were seated upon his back! Fight? 
Yes, if needs must; but first every 
means must be tried tosave Juan. If 
the worst comes, he will be taken only 
over my dead body. 

These thoughts coursed through my 
brain quicker than I take to tell them. 
Motioning Morisco away, I determined 
to try our last chance. Snatching Juan 
up in my arms (strange to say, no sooner 
had we fallen from the horse than he 
had relapsed into his former swoon), 
I ran with him towards the chasm’s 
edge, now only a hundred yards dis- 
tant. A shout of laughter from my 
pursuers greeted the performance, and 
looking back I could see they were 
reining in their horses, certain that 
their prey could not now escape them. 
I thanked God in my heart for their 
delusion; it was giving me seconds 
upon every one of which, perhaps, hung 
two lives. 

Half the distance was covered by me, 
when what seemed the signal of death 
raog in my ears. 
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‘A race! a race! Who takes them 
gets the prize!’’ shouted one of the 
troopers. 

Now, God give me strength, they are 
coming ata gallop, in a string —one — 
two—three; thirty yards from me— 
twenty —ten,— I am over the brink; | 
stagger with my burden; I clutch the 
ivy in a grip of despair; I lift it up, 
throw myself against the cavern door, 
and totter forward to sink down ex- 
hausted but safe on its rocky floor. 

Scarcely had the door swung to when 
a yell of deadliest terror and dismay 
seemed to fill the chasm from end to 
end, and immediately after, borne up 
to me on the echoes, came the dull, 
horrible crash of two heavy bodies 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 
Those two foremost riders had galloped 
to their death, galloped right into the 
yawning chasm before they saw it open- 
ing to engulf them. 

After this I must have become un- 
conscious. The next thing I became 
sensible of, was little shafts of light 
falling across the floor of the vave, hav- 
ing made their way from the outer 
world through the crevices of the open- 
ing. My first thought was of Juan. I 
started up and approached him as he 
lay by the rocky wall. I fovnd him 
breathing heavily. Now, at least, I 
was at liberty to try and revive him; so 
taking out my wine flask, I succeeded in 
getting a small quantity of its contents 
down his throat. Then, opening my 
canteen, I bathed his temples with 
water, expecting every moment to see 
him revive. Butno. A full half hour 
was spent in my unsuccessful efforts, 
and then I concluded he was beyond all 
aid from me. A more skillful hand 
was necessary. Desisting from my 
work, I cautiously approached the open- 
ing of the cave, removed the covering 
rock, and listened. All was silent as 
the grave. I lifted the screen of ever- 
greens and peered out. Nothing in 
sight; but a hundred feet below, with 
the ravens hovering midway between 
me and them, were two shapeless brown 


masses. I knew at once they were all 
that remained of the two dragoons ani 
their horses. I stood on the edge oi 
the rock and looked over the little 
plateau. Thank God! there was my 
brave Morisco grazing quietly, bridled 
and saddled. No enemy, nothing else 
was in sight. Where, then, is the re- 
maining dragoon who tried so hard to 
ride us down a few hours before? Evi- 
dently the tragic fate of his two com- 
panions was more than his courage 
could stand. Or perhaps he had gone 
back for reénforcements to aid him in 
capturing us. Well then, Ramon, it is 
time you were moving. I hurriedly 
return to the cave, take a long pull at 
my wine flask, raise my poor comrade 
in my arms, and remove him to the 
open air. Morisco sees us and comes 
running up, whinnying with joy. Once 
more placing Juan before me across 
the saddle-bow, I vault into my seat, 
turn my horse’s head in the direction 
of the Pyrenees, and that same evening 
sees us ascending the slope that leads 
to my mother’s castle. 


Watching with Cora beside Juan that 
night, I was suddenly startled by her 
abrupt exclamation, as she turned her 
tear-stained face to me and said: 

‘**Oh, Ramon; I knewit. I knew he 
was hurt. I have had such terrible 
dreams!”’ 

‘*What dreams, mi querida?’’ 

‘*T saw Juan lying lifeless, just as he 
is now, by the roadside, with soldiers 
standing over him, one of whom raised 
his bayonet to plunge it into his heart. 
My blood froze. I tried to rush forward 
and save him, but was unable to move. 
At last, in my agony, I succeeded in 
calling frantically on you, Ramon, to 
save him for me, and then I awoke 
trembling and affrighted.”’ 

‘* When was this, Cora?”’ 

**Only last night.’’ 

Last night! Good heavens! It was 
last night I heard her call to me. 

[ have never tried to explain this 
mystery to myself. 
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For three days and nights Juan lay 
there in the same deadly unconscious- 
ness, all the time carefully watched and 
tended by Cora and my mother. On the 
fourth morning I went into the bed- 
room to.look at my old friend. I found 
Cora sitting by the bedside, his hand in 
hers. 

‘*He is well, Ramon,”’ she exclaimed 


BARBARA’S 
By GERTRUDE 
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TELL thee the girl shall not go!”’ 
Gustaf Johannison puffed fiercely 
at his black pipeand glared from under 
his shaggy brows at the expectant 
family circle. 

The little housemother ceased her 
pleading, and gazed helplessly at the 
floor; Carl and Gretel cowered closer 
together on their box seat; it fright- 
ened them when “Vater’’ looked that 
way. A sullen frown fell like a shadow 
over Barbara’s round, good-natured 
countenance. Only Hans maintained 
his sturdy independence of attitude, 
saying boldly: ‘‘But, Vater, she could 
get fifteen dollars a month and Marit 
says places are plenty.”’ 

“Ja! Ja! fifteen dollars a month is 
good! but come harvest time then one 
man more must I hire, and thirty dol- 
lars a month must I pay, so I make 
nothing. It is not good for girls to go 
away: look thou at Marit! She comes 
here dressed like a lady! I will not 
that Barbara shall learn these fine 
American ways.”’ 

The German gutturals rolled gruffly 
from the old man’s tongue and the 
cloud from his pipe rounded in angry 
billows. It was no use; Hans subsided 
into a chair and began to hum ‘‘Vater- 
land, mein Vaterland.’’ For the first 
time in all her eighteen summers Bar- 
bara found tongue to oppose her father. 


on seeing me enter: ‘‘he is well.” 
“Thank God!” I ejaculated, almost 
mechanically; and then, ‘‘I see he is 
well—and all is well, caro mio, signifi- 
cantly. 

Juan smiled sadly—‘' Not all, Ra- 
mon; not all. Our cause ’’—— 

‘*Will revive,’ I said, and left the 
room. 


ESCAPADE. 


B. MILLARD. 


“Mein Vater, I do not want to wear 
American clothes; I want to learn 
American cooking; and if I get fifteen 
dollars for four months, that will pay a 
man two months, thou wilt not need 
one longer, then all the winter will this 
money be clear; and Max—’’ 

‘*T tell thee thou shalt stay home! 
Max!—it is Max always! Thou art too 
young for lovers, let me hear no more 
of this nonsense!”’ 

The head of the house turned his 
back on the group and picking up Der 
Pionier buried himself in the prices of 
produce. 

The little Dutch clock on the shelf 
behind the stove ticked off the minutes 
soberly; the mother’s needles clicked 
and the long stocking grew under her 
deft fingers; from time to time she stole 
commiserating glances at her eldest 
daughter, but her lips were sealed. The 
little ones in the corner whispered softly 
over their spelling lesson; they dared 
not study aloud, for the incomprehen- 
sible English syllables made ‘‘Vater’’ 
angry always. 

The neat, foreign-looking kitchen 
was charged with suppressed excite- 
ment, electric with forced submission. 
Fretted by the silence, the younger man 
rose noisily and sauntered to the door, 
still tunefully humming Mein Vaterland. 
Barbara, her eyes full of tears, slipped 
after him as soon as her father seemed 
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too absorbed to notice her movements. 
Hans was leaning against the pump, 
waiting for her. There was a strong 
bond between the brother and sister, 
“Tt’s ein shame!”’ he growled, wrath- 
fully, as the girl ran across the strip of 
trodden ground between the barn and 
shanty, ‘‘Mein Fader ist pig-headed ofer 
dis pisness; he only say you shall stay 
pecause Marit und Max vant you to go!”’ 

‘Dot ist so! He like nodt mein goot 
Max: he vill nodt haf us to marry!” 

Barbara was crying in good earnest 
now, her face covered with her apron. 
Hans looked angrier than ever, but laid 
a rough hand tenderly on the bright 
head as she sat on the edge of the horse 
trough, jerking out between her sobs: 
‘‘Marit haf say in dis kondry ein girl 
may marry at eighteen anyhow; only 
Max haf nodt yet moneys, and Vater 
vill nodt dot I might earn some.”’ 

‘**Prut, leedle schwester, cry not!” in- 
terrupted the brother hastily, ‘‘I hear 
the whistle of Max.”’ 

Barbara seized his hand and they 
slipped like shadows through the great 
gate toward two other shadows advanc- 
ing in the dusk. 

Marit Brennan, dressed in white, her 
broad, straw hat all covered with 
nodding artificial poppies, contrasted 
sharply with Barbara in her dingy 
brown gown, and smooth, bare head; but 
she ran up and kissed her blithely, ex- 
claiming at her damp cheek, ‘‘Why, 
Barbara, you haf peen crying! Is it 
sure then, you may nodt go mit us to 
Fargo?”’ 

‘‘Nein! der Fader say nodt ven Mut- 
terli ask him,’’ grumbled Hans, for the 
girl’s disappointment welled up again. 
“He haf peen granky tonidt und tell 
her ‘Tink no more uf Max!’ Idt hurt 
der leedle gal’sfeelin’s. Ach, fear nodt; 
she haf nodt gif you up, mein frien,’’ 
as the broad-shouldered young yeoman 
cast an anxious glance at his weeping 
betrothed. 

Barbara, still speechless, included 
brother and lover in one moist smile, 
and Brennan drew her arm through his 


masterfully, while Hans, well pleased, 
took his place beside the lively Marit. 

‘**Come!’’ she cried, grimacingly, 
‘*Fuder Johannison likes nodt our com- 
pany: if he come now to der door he 


call ‘Barbara!’ und ‘Hans!’”’ with a 
comical attempt at gruffness, ‘‘und den 
is our last talk spoilt.“ And Hans, 


knowing she was right, led the way 
around the corral toward the big hay 
wagon back of the barn. His com- 
panion’s tongue ran volubly as they 
moved; she perched herself coquettishly 
on the high seat, and as he swung him- 
self up beside her the young man called 
to the laggards, ‘‘Hurry you Barbara 
und Max, Marit haf ein blan to tell to 
you!” 

To go to town and learn something 
beyond the hard outdoor drudgery of 
a German country woman’s life was the 
dream of Barbara Johannison’s girl- 
hood. Inspite of their prairie isolation 
these young foreigners had absorbed 
enough of the American spirit to chafe 
at their father’s grim rule. The settlers 
of the country around them did not send 
their daughters into the field, nor com- 
pel grown sons to toil at home share- 
less. 

Hans was twenty-three and wanted 
his freedom, but did not wish to lose 
the proceeds of his past few years’ hard 
work, and bided his time with Teutonic 
phlegm, feeling he wasa man and could 
compel his father’s respect. 

But for Barbara the case was differ- 
ent. No amount of reasoning could 
ever persuade the prejudiced old farmer 
that a girl should be anything but an 
obedient slave, first in the house of her 
father, and then in that of her husband, 
to whom she should be handed over 
only at her father’s pleasure. Old Gus- 
taf was well able to hire help for his 
farm work, and to grant comforts to his 
women folk besides. Hans grudged 
every momentspent by his young sister 
in ploughing and digging, and longed 
for the day when Barbara, too, like 
other girls, might dress dairtily and 
learn new things. 
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Together the two plotted to bring 
about some improvement. When the 
Brennan young folks, old neighbors, 
came again to the vicinity after a year’s 
absence and begged to take Barbara 
back to town with them, the brother 
and sister had seized upon the proposal 
as a solution of the present difficulty 
and astep toward better things. Johan- 
nison’s consent was problematic. Hans 
felt sure the idea of Barbara’s earning 
money would win him over: but the 
wary old man, who dreaded sorely that 
his offspring might be Amercanized 
from under his control, became alarmed 
at the visitors’ change in appearance, 
not only refusing utterly to listen to his 
daughter’s plea, but developing strong 
opposition to those arrangements among 
the yourg people to which he had once 
tacitly agreed 

This was a hard blow to Barbara; she 
clung tenaciously to her love, avoiding 
direct conflict with her father and so 
escaping absolute commands, until to- 
night, when her longing for change had 
nerved her to supplement her mother’s 
and brother’s asking, and drawn down 
the order she feared, filling her soul 
with helpless rebellion. 

“T vill pe drue to you, Max, und 
fader. may scoldt undil Doomsday!’’ they 
heard her say slowly as the couple 
approached the hayrack, a _ patient, 
dogged look settling on her round vis- 
age. 

“Ach, dat ist richte!’’ exclaimed 
Marit laughing, then from her im- 
promptu pulpit she went on earnestly: 
“Now listen what I dell you, Barbara 
Johannison: you peen eighteen, und 
you peen in dis United Stadts now; if I 
vas you I’d go to Fargo ennyhow, fader 
or no fader.”’ 

Barbara gasped at such audacity. 
Looking at her brother she cried 
shrinkingly: ‘‘Vater vould tie me oop, 
und dak der vip ofer mein pack, like as 
he do Gretel ven she minds nodt!”’ 

Her lover’s hands clenched, ‘‘Vould 
he dare?—he ist ein brute!’’ he cried 
angrily. Young Johannison shrugged 


his shoulders, ‘‘Mein fader vill pe 
alvays Cherman,”’ he said. 

“Tf really you vant to go, Barbara, I 
dink ve can haf it fixfor you. Mak you 
ein leedle pundle mit your gloes und 
hide it in der parn. Come noon, you 
schlip avay ofer to Hanson’s und tak 
der stage mit der oders; I vill gif you 
der moneys for stage fare, und Marit 
vill help you ‘find ein blace, und Max 
you vill see efery Sundtay. Fader he’ll 
pe bretty mad, put ven you peen gone 
he can’t peat you, und if you send home 
some moneys bretty soon he’ll forgif 
you.” 

This was a long speech for deliberate 
Hans; he paused for a reply. His sis- 
ter seemed stunned by the wild propo- 
sition— to run away from home, to brave 
her father’s wrath, and take things into 
her own hands! Could it be steady 
old Hansel who was counseling such a 
freak? Barbara stared at him open- 
mouthed. She did not realize that it 
was Marit who had fired this train of 
eloquent daring in her sober brother’s 
brain; so absorbed was she in her own 
course of love that the drama under her 
eyes escaped her. 

Max, however, called to mind hints 
dropped in his hearing by that spright- 
ly maiden, and nodded at her approv- 
ingly, adding his entreaties to the 
others’ suggestions, while his sweet- 
heart stood looking from one to another 
of the three helplessly. 

The moon shining through the hay- 
rack painted black bars of shadow on 
Barbara’s homespun gown; her smooth, 
golden braids reflected the planet’s 
lustre; her round, peasant face looked 
even pretty in the soft radiance of the 
spring evening, and little by little the 
perplexed scowl vanished, the somber 
eyes kindled. 

Surely it was not right for her father 
to make a drudge of her all her days, 
taking for himself the best years of her 
life, denying her improvement and 
knowledge. Marit and Max wanted her 
to go; Max was her promised husband; 
she owed him something: and Hans, 
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her wise brother, who had fostered all 
these hopes and longings, thought she 
might go thus. With a deep sigh of 
resolution the girl raised her blue orbs 
to her lover’s face, saying simply: ‘‘Ja! 
I vill go mit you so-morrow!”’ 

Ten minutes later Barbara timidly 
followed her brother into the home 
kitchen. In answer to her father’s 
harsh inquiry as to why she was not at 
her knitting, she said meekly: ‘I haf 
yust peen oudt mit mein Hansel!”’ 

The grizzly farmer looked suspicious- 
ly from daughter to son; the latter was 
deep in the paper cast aside by the 
elder man; the former, once his eye was 
off her, flew up the narrow stairway to 
her bed room, forestalling the rebuke 
inevitable when any of his children ad- 
dressed Gustaf Johannison in the tongue 
of his adopted country. 

Too excited for action, Barbara 
dropped on the bare boards beside the 
window of the loft she shared with 
Gretel, straining her eyes into the 
shining obscurity for a final glimpse of 
her lover, and trying to collect’ her 
scattered wits; but the child’s footfall 
put all meditation to flight. In this 
sisterly sanctum the hushed little tongue 
was wont to be unloosed; to-night poor 
Gretel found hersympathizer distraught 
and unlistening, and at last fell silent 
from sheer lack of encouragement; 
while the elder girl lay with beating 
heart, waiting till sleep closed the 
sharp, little eves. When the soft, regu- 
lar breathing of slumbering childhood 
fell on the listener’s ear, a white figure 
crept from the low pallet, and with 
stealthy step moved about the still 
chamber; every creak of the ill-laid 
floor made her start and tremble as it 
echoed through the now silent farm 
house. 

It did not take long to fold her few 
possessions into a neat package and pin 
them into the worn, grey shawl that 
had once belonged to her ‘‘Grossmut- 
ter:’* then, with a feeling of relief that 
the first step had been taken, Barbara 
stretched herself once more beside the 


unconscious Gretel. Shivering with 
excitement, she drew the child into her 
arms and tried in vain to quiet her busy 
fancy, to keep closed the staring eyes 
that would follow the gleaming patch 
of moonlight slowly moving on the 
rough wall. She felt wildly elated in 
his sudden sense of independence, yet 
she could have cried at the thought 
of leaving dear ‘*‘ Mutterli” and the 
little ones. Gladness and grief divid- 
ed her heart, mingled with a haunt- 
ing fear that so unheard of a move 
could never be safely accomplished. 
Rest did not touch her overwrought 
brain till the clear cut, white patch had 
traveled all across the wall and disap- 
peared, and with the dim, grey dawn 
her eyes unclosed. Disengaging her be- 
numbed arms from about the still sleep- 
ing Gretel, she again slipped from her 
place, and dressing swiftly and silently, 
carried her precious parcel down and 
out. 

She had fed the pigs and calves, and 
was busily milking old ‘‘ Mollchen” 
when her father came out to feed and 
water the horses. He nodded approval 
of her timely efforts. Having asserted 
his authority as head of the household 
over night, he was inclined now to re- 
gard the culprit leniently, especially 
since her praiseworthy promptness had 
hastened the morning work. 

Alone with her father, Barbara’s re- 
sentment began to thaw, her conscience 
to prick, and her courage to ooze. If 
Hans had only known it, his tardier ap- 
pearance was just in time to save his 
sister from a repentant confession that 
would have utterly destroyed Marit’s 
schemes. She was ashamed to tell him 
of her weakness. 

By the time the sun had his eyes fair 
ly over the edge of the prairie the 
hasty breakfast was over and Hans and 
Barbara, each with horse and plough, 
were on their way to the north lot to 
break the fresh sod. It was hard work 
for this warm, spring morning; the 
girl’s pale face flushed and her care- 
fully pinned braids loosened and fell 
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down under the dusty kerchief; the 
swollen veins stood out on her bare, 
sun-burned arms, and after every round 
she rested, panting heavily. 

Hans shouted encouraging words 
across the widening strip. Both knew 
that the father at work in the distance 
could oversee their field, and the two 
machines must be kept going, and Bar- 
bara’s heart hardened again, every 
throb of her tired frame protesting 
against her employment and whisper- 
ing of coming freedom. 

When at last the shadows of the 
plough handles fell straight into the 
freshly turned furrow, the brother and 
sister gladly loosed the traces and drove 
home their reeking animals. Shaking 
off the accumulated soil from her cloth- 
ing and recovering her bundle from its 
hidden nest, Barbara slipped from the 
barn and flew down the dusty road till 
the rising ground screened her from 
farmhouse and barnyard. 


H. 


Months passed; money and clothes 
came to the prairie farm from the dis- 
tant town and loving letters reached the 
runaway in their turn: but these were 
from the mother. ‘‘ Vater,’’ she wrote, 
took the money and put it away in the 
cracked teapot, but he was still angry 
with Barbara, and her name was never 
mentioned in his presence. ‘‘I miss thee 
sorely, my own,’’ she would add, *‘ but 
I know not whether to wish thee with 
me.”’ 

Barbara in her tidy kitchen would 
rub her apron across her blurred eyes, 
picture her home with its quaint fur- 
nishings, and long to feel Mutterli’s 
arms again. 
¢ And now it was harvest time; the tall 
grain waved in great, golden sheets as 
far as eye could see; the virgin prairie 
was glorious with the wild, yellow 
blooms of autumn. Gustaf Johannison 
and his boy had their hands more than 
full. The crop was heavy for once, and 
in spite of the annual influx from the 
surrounding states, Hans scoured the 


neighborhood in vain for an assistant 
laborer. He and his father had cut the 
early wheat, but the rest was coming on 
so fast that the need of help was im- 
perative. 

This was the time to put into execu- 
tion a plan that had long been forming 
in the old man’s stolid brain. One 
evening he hunted out pen, ink, and 
paper, and sat for hours after the others 
were in bed, painfully composing a 
letter. In the crisp freshness of early 
morning he plodded over to Hanson’s 

"and mailed the momentous epistle. 

Two nights later Johannison stood in 
the door of his farmhouse puffing vigor- 
ously at his strong, black pipe. The 
beauty of light and shadow on the un- 
dulating plain as it lay under the strong 
beams of the rising moon, made no im- 
pression on his senses; he was watching 
the white streak of roadway with a 
pucker of anxiety between his bushy 
brows. A quarter of a mile off, the 
trail came over arise. The man watch- 
ing on the threshold saw a figure with 
bundle appear from the obscurity be- 
yond and rapidly approach. Half turn- 
ing, he spoke to someone in the room at 
his back: ‘‘Thou wilt to-night thy 
daughter see, Hausfrau; I wrote that 
she come!”’ 

‘*‘Ach, Gustaf, thou didst not?’’ came 
out of the darkness ina distressed voice. 

‘*Truly I have done it, and yonder 
she is. Gothounot to meet her!’’ He 
had heard a quick move behind him. 
‘* But when thou thy greeting hast had, 
send her to me in the hay barn.’’ 

His heavy footfall died away in the 
yard. The wife, literally obeying his 
injunction, sank back into the old 
rocker trembling; her knitting dropped 
to her lap; the mother heart yearned 
for her returning truant. 

Barbara’s breast was full of emotion 
as her elastic tread covered the well 
known road from Hanson’s farm to her 
home. All the familiar prairie sounds; 
the whirr of the night-bird, the cheer- 
ful chirp, cnirp, of the crickets, and the 
brisk croaking of frogs from the reedy 
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slough bed, fell on her ear gratefully. 
The soft night wind whispering from 
the west, fanned her tired head; she 
shifted her heavy bundle from left hand 
to right, and gave a sigh of relief that 
her journey was nearly done. Thesun- 
shine of the Jast twenty-four hours had 
been hard to bear. 

Her father’s curt missive calling her 
home had breathed displeasure in every 
line; but Mutterli was sick and needed 
her; Barbara gave thought to nothing 
else. Her heart stood still as she came 
in sight of the familiar buildings. 

No light!—did that mean that her 
mother—? The girl dragged through 
the deathly stillness from gate to door. 
Now she stood on the threshold blinded 
by coming from the white outer radi- 
ance to that uolit interior. A choking 
ery rose in the darkness,—Barbara’s 
bundle fell to the floor. Sobbing and 
laughing, she knelt by the splint rocker, 
clasped close io her mother’s em- 
brac »’. 

That rapturous moment passed; the 
girl stepped quickly aiout the well 
remembered kitchen, lighting the lamp 
that she might see Mutterli’s face, lay- 
ing aside her hat, and questioning 
eagerly abovt the absent circle. 

As the room brightened, her anxious 
eyes devoured the loved countenance 
before her. She traced none of the 
expected lines of sickness. The little 
mother’s cheeks were round and rosy, 
and her looks were full of light as she 
gazed at her recovered treasure. Bar- 
bara realized that a cruel trick had 
been played upon her: but the anger 
this knowledge would have caused her 
earlier, was somehow swallowed up in 
her delight at being home. 

Innate delicacy kept her from com- 
plaining of the ruse that brought her 
thither. She contented herself with 
eager asking about farm business; and 
then,— was Vater quite angry with 
her? Could Mutterli say how he would 
treat her? But oa this point Frau 
Johannison could give no encourage- 
ment: he had said little,—perhaps he 


would not be hard on her: he needed her 
help very much. 

With the old surroundings and home 
atmosphere, the old childish awe of her 
father fell upon Barbara’s spirit. With 
a dread she thought impossible that 
morning, she shrank from the necessary 
meeting, and huny around her mother’s 
chair, striving to put off the fatal 
moment, till the housewife said hesitat- 
ingly, ‘Is it not better to have over thy 
talk with the Father, Babchen?’’ 

The girl kissed her mother softly on 
the forehead and went obediently from 
the room. 

As on that decisive night four months 
ago, she slipped, bare-headed,across the 
strip of trodden ground between the 
house and barn; but now instead of sit- 
ting weeping on the horse trough, she 
ran up the incline and stood in the 
great barndoor. Her shortened shadow 
fell distinct at her feet in the square of 
white light from the huge open portal; 
the sweet breath of new hay enveloped 
her, and from the stalls below came up 
the peaceful munching of cattle, and a 
gentle stamping of hoofs. No other 
sound broke the stillnessand the young 
woman paused with beating heart, half 
fearful of entering the warm, sweet- 
scented cavern. 

A click beside her made her start 
and tremble. She turned to face her 
father in thedoor. The moon glare lay 
on his determined, grim-lined face: his 
long grey hair was tossed over his fierce 
brow,and hiseyesburned. In his hand 
he carried the plaited thong he used to 
drive the cattle. It was an apparition 
to make the stout-hearted quail,and Bar- 
bara shrank from his harsh outburst. 

‘So thou hast come, thou Disobedient 
One! Thou hast yet love for her who. 
bare thee, though thou carédst not for 
shame heapec on my head! A fine ex- 
ample art thou to thy sister! Wouldst 
thou run off from honest work? Thinkst 
thou to play the lady like these Ameri- 
can fools? I’ll teach thee, then, to 
mind thy father, girl,—women and 
brutes whips alone can conquer.”’ 
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He stepped closer with threatening 
gesture. Before his lifted arm could 
fall Barbara’s voice broke the fright- 
ened hush. “Hear thou me, Herr 
Vater. It was not right that I should 
steal away, but if thou strike me I will 
go again, and never, never, wilt thou 
get me home!’’ 

The self-reliance of the past months 
had done much for Barbara. She had 
cowered like a child under the bitter- 
ness of his reproach, but Gustaf Johan- 
nison stared in sheer amazement at the 
young creature whose suppressed tones 
struck his ear. Could this be his little 
Barbara?—this self-possessed maiden 
who thus dared him? The dull braids 
and big blue eyes were there, but the 
round youthful face was set and hard; 
an impalpable change had come over 
her; a dignity, a self-respecting air, 


that touched him with a kind of awe. 
Insensibly he lowered his weapon, and 
the girl’s passionate, low voice went 
on. 

‘“‘They were good to me where I have 
been, but I am glad once more to see 
my home. Thou art my father,—I will 
mind thee, and work for thee as thou 
wilt, if thou say that I may marry Max: 
but surely as that I am thy daughter, I 
go and come not again, if once only thou 
strike me.”’ 

So they stood facing each other, the 
bright harvest moon drawing sharp 
markings on their faces, and on each 
the markings were thesame. The blue 
eyes met the grey, and the old man 
knew his daughter’s spirit was his own. 
The lash fell from his heedless hand. 
“Go in! I will not strike thee, child!’’ 
he said. 





THE FIRST VIOLIN IN AMANA COLONY. 


A SKETCH. 


By MAUDE VARY EBERSOLE. 


F THE elders of Amana Colony had 
known that there was to be found 
within its borders such a thing as a 
violin, there would have been great 
commotion until the sinful thing had 
been removed. Had the hotel keeper 
at Amana known that that violin was 
in his daughter’s possession, he would 
have forthwith destroyed it. The un- 
derlying principles of the Colonists’ 
belief are economy and utility, and, as 
the possession and useof musical instru- 
ments was believed by them to be in 
opposition to both these principles, 
musical instruments of all kinds were 
strictly forbidden. 

Noone but Frida Schwalm knew about 
the violin, and it was her only treasure. 
She kept it hidden in her own little 
room, and only occasionally, when her 
father was resting of an evening on the 
vine-clad porch, would she dare steal 
away under cover of the friendly dark- 


ness and, slipping noiselessly among 
the thick clumps of trees that skirted 
the river bank, draw the bow across 
the strings. 

The violin had once belonged to a 
wandering musician who, reduced to 
poverty and suffering from exposure 
and hunger, had sought aid from the 
charitable Colonists. While there, 
disease and death had overtaken him 
and he had confided his only property, 


‘the precious violin, to Frida’s keeping. 


At first her conscience troubled her 
for having this secret from her father, 
and more than once she had determined 
to tell him. But every time she touched 
the strings they spoke to her in such 
sweet strains that she could not let 
it go. As time went on, the stolen mo- 
ments by the river-side grew more and 
more precious, until the anticipation 
of them was her inspiration in her 
daily tasks. 
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I said no one knew of the violin but 
Frida. One other shared her secret, 
and that was Ludwig. Poor Ludwig 
might be implicitly trusted to keep the 
secret, for he had been speechless all 
his life. Many an evening the old 
trees had stretched their protecting 
branches over these two and the violin, 
and listened as the faint, subdued 
strains of the stolen music floated up to 
them. Heaven must have hushed the 
sound ere it wandered out to bring 
trouble to the musician. 

‘“Ludwig,’’ said Frida one evening, 
“T am going away.’’ Could she have 
seen the pained, surprised look in the 
speaking eyes she would have felt her 
resolution shaken; but the darkness 
hid it, and she only felt the pressure of 
his hand and guessed what he would 
say. 

“Yes, Ludwig, I am going to run 
away. I cannot live here any longer, 
for I want to learn toplay. Iam going 
to-night, and shall take the violin with 
me. No, Ludwig, you could not go. 
You must stay here and wait forme. I 
will come back when I have conquered 
it, and I shall play, oh, suv beautifully.” 

The next morning consternation 
stalked through the village street. 
Frida Schwalm was gone! For many 
an evening the little groups that gath- 
ered in the chapels for prayers talked 
of her disappearance, and at the kitch- 
ens, when they all gathered for the 
daily meals, Frida’s name was in every 
mouth until there was nothing left to 
say. 

The little hotel keeper loved his 
daughter with the love that is born of 
loneliness and expended on the only 
companion of the last years of a troubled 
life. In the little cemetery there were 
five rude wooden crosses that marked 
the resting places of Frida’s mother, 
brother and sisters. Frida alone had 
been spared to cheer his home, and now 
she had deserted him—left him without 
a word or sign of her going! 

Ludwig’s heart ached for Frida and 
the violin. No one pitied him, as they 
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pitied her father, for no one knew of 
his love. But he had what Johann 
Schwalm only dreamed of and tried to 
imagine, and that was hope. Had not 
Frida said she would return? Had she 
not asked him to wait and watch for 
her? And day by day the hotel keeper, 
while he performed his tasks with a 
calmness that deluded the Colonists 
into the belief that he had ceased to 
grieve for his lost Frida, watched for 
her with the persistent habit of despair. 
Day by day Ludwig waited for her with 
the feverishness of hope long deferred. 
Five long years they watched and 
waited and prayed for her return. 

At last she came, just as she said she 
would come. Shecame down the stairs 
from her little room one morning, as if 
those years: had been but a night, and 
she was taking up her tasks where she 
had laid them down the evening before. 
Her face was older and changed, bear- 
ing traces of her experience out in the 
world. Instead of the severe Colony 
blue calico, the folded handkerchief 
about the neck, and the black cap on 
the head she wore a simple white dress 
and upon her head only the glorious 
crown of sunny hair Nature had given 
her. 

Who could tell of the joy that came 
back to the father’s heart that day? 
There was not a word of chiding, not a 
question asked; only a kindly, almost 
passionate greeting, his soul speaking 
its happiness throngh the stern old face 
that glowed with the love of his great, 
kind heart. He knew that his Frida 
would tell him all that had happened; 
and why and where she had gone, and 
he left it for her to choose the time and 
manver of telling him. And she did 
tell him—of the struggles she had had; 
how she had to toiland save to earn her 
way, and how at last her talent had 
been discovered, and she had been be- 
friended by one who had taught her 
just for the joy of developing the gift of 
music God had given her. 

‘‘ Father,’ she said, ‘‘ I went to master 
it; I have just begun to see what I may 
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do, but I wanted you to know now, and 
I want you to let me play for you.’’ 

The news that Frida had come spread 
through the village, and some neigh- 
bors came to the hotel that first evening 
to learn if it were true. 

When they had all entered the room, 
Frida came forward, carrying her violin, 
and said: ‘‘ My friends, I want to tell 
you a story—the story of the years that 
I have been away from you.”’ 

She stood before the open window, 
her white-clad figure clearly outlined 
against the red glow of the setting sun. 
First she drew from the violin a few 
quiet, gentle strains, setting forth the 
uneventful, monotonous life in the colo- 
nies. She glanced at the faces before 
her, and in each one she saw pictured 
the prejudice of generations. She must 
dispel it; she must conquer their hearts 
by her playing. The music then burst 
into a wild, passionate longing, express- 
ive of the soul hunger that led her 
away from home. Then followed the 
story of the years of patient, hard toil, 
and Frida was lost to her surroundings. 
She was a part of the music. The violin 
talked to them; it seemed to tremble 
with life; it had a soul, for Frida had 
lent it hers. When her story was fin- 
ished in a glad, exultant chord of tri- 
umph, it died away with the voice of 


pleading — that thought which has in- 
spired the most beautiful and touching 
strains that mortal ears have ever 
heard—and the hand which held the 
bow dropped at her side: the violin was 
lowered. She saw tears in their eyes, 
and glistening down their cheeks, and 
she knew that she had conquered their 
hearts. 

There was a slight movement outside 
the window, and a hand touched hers. 
Turning, she saw the radiant face of 
Ludwig, his eyes fairly speaking the 
thoughts of his great, earnest soul, and 
her happiness was. complete. He had 
heard her play, too. She could see it 
in his eyes. 

The world outside boasts of its supe- 
rior civilization; its cultured social life; 
but there, in that room in the unpainted, 
homely hotel in the Colony of the True 
Inspirationists, a musician was receiv- 
ing a higher compliment than ever 
courtier paid his queen. 

The visitor who passes through the 
village now hears the occasional strains 
of a violin or an accordeon; and it is be- 
cause one girl, obeying the voice from 
within her, dared to brave the unknown 
world beyond her quiet home, and, flood- 
ing the very hearts of the Colonists 
with its music, swept out prejudice 
with the song of the first violin. 








INLAND. 


S NOW and then the surging sea 
Sweeps far within some sluggish stream, 


So into life’s slow, creeping dream 


Rise tides from our eternity. 


Upon the bank our passive sleep 


Is stirred by scent of ocean-breath, 
Beyond the hiding summits, Death 
Waits where our river finds the deep. 


Selden L Whitcomb. 
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“Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charyb- 
dim.” 

NE feels as if he were in danger 

of falling upon Scylla or Charyb- 
dis in trying to tell of student life; for 
if much attention be paid to the scho- 
lastic, the real side of college training, 
if one only mentions the hours day 
after day spent in writing themes or 
working on abstruse problems, a reader 
might say, ‘‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.”” On the other 
hand, if one only touches upon Friday 
and Saturday night jollifications, the 
thought is sure to come to some minds 
to quéstion when studying isdone. The 
students in Iowa College do study, and 
study hard; but in order to do that 
there must come relaxation from a 
varied social life; for it has long been 
an acknowledged fact that no educa- 
tional institution can claim to have at- 
tained to the fulfillment of its highest 
mission, if it has failed to recognize 
that the most perfect and rounded 
growth of the student is only to be ob- 
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MARY GRINNELL MEARS COTTAGE—IOWA COLLEGE. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF A GIRL IN IOWA COLLEGE. 


By HELEN B. MORRIS AND EMELINE B. BARTLETT. 





tained from two sources—the develop- 
ment of his physical and mental facul- 
ties—and the use which he is taught to 
make of thisdevelopment. The former 
is to be gained from the education of 
his natural abilities; the second, from 
the intercourse with fellow-beings. In 
any college worthy of the name, advan- 
tages without numher are given for the 
continual advancement along the lines 
of mental broadening. It is only an 
institution alive to what the truest 
meaning of education is, that opens 
legitimate avenues for its students to 
gain from mutual intercourse the bene- 
fits which can never be reaped from 
book lore alone. This is a fact which 
Iowa College has had in mind from the 
commencement of its existence, the 
ever present influence which is exerted 
over its students that the broadest life 
is the life lived for and with their fellow- 
beings. The results of this teaching 
are seen not only in the class-room, but 
to a still greater measure on the cam- 
pus, in the society hall, in the gymna- 
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sium, in fact everywhere where the 
good fellowship existing between the 
co-workers is manifested in the various 
phases of their life together. 

As in every place the social life de- 
pends largely upon the infinence of the 
women of the community, Iowa College 
is no exception to thatrule. Although 
the men outnumber the women, it is 
the latter who take the lead in social 
matters. This is seen, for instance, in 
the workings of committees for class 
parties, where the girls do the greater 
part of the planning, leaving the boys 
to carry out their arrangements. Right 
here is to be noted one of the main dif- 
ferences between a girl’s life ina West- 
ern co-educational college and that in 
an institution in the East like Smith or 
Vassar. There, where men are 4a rar- 
ity, a scarcity, and at a premium, if a 
girl wants a tack driven she learns to 
do it herself. If there isto be a party 
she must give the invitation, send the 
flowers and call for her “‘lady’’ in as 
chivalrous a manner as her brother. If 
a play is to be given she is obliged to 
represent either hero or heroine, vil- 
lain or lover, with equal versatility, 
till at last, upon receiving her degree, 
and coming out into the world, she is 
apt to discover that, owing to the long 
period, she has been almost ignorant of 
their existence, her needs for men are 
very few. What wonder that the per- 
centage of marriages among the gradu- 
ates of women’s colleges is small! There, 
although a girl may have gained the 
knowledge and ability to do anything 
and everything with a hairpin, anda 
certain independence and self-reliance, 
she is liable to have lost her contact 
with the world and the surroundings in 
which she must spend the rest of her 
life, while in a coeducational institu- 
tion she is not shut off like a novice in 
a nunnery. Here she keeps in touch 


with her fellows, thus obtaining a 
knowledge of men as well as women, 
which is a valuable part of her college 
education. Not only is this done by the 
daily association in the class-room 
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work, but by the Friday evening calls, 
the class parties, the lectures and con- 
certs, and the various forms of exercise 
to be participated in by two, where in- 
variably the rule is followed, ‘the 
longest’ way round is the shortest way 
home.”’ 

But coeducation is not the only side 
to a girl’s life in Grinnell. Living in 
little groups of six or seven around the 
town, there is opportunity for many a 
spread or fudge party, for which no 
chaperon, or permission of the faculty 
is necessary. From these houses the 
girls assemble for their meals in clubs 
of twenty or thirty which serve asa 
bureau of exchange for bits of news, 
where each one finds out ‘“‘ whois going 
with which,” to the next party or 
lecture, who has been the recipient of 
the last box of flowers, etc. But this 
way of living in one place and boarding 
in another hasits disadvantages. Even 
a tempting supper loses its attraction 
when the price to be paid for itisa 
walk of three or four blocks in a blind- 
ing storm, and, going to eight o’clock 
recitations, one frequently meets a 
pitcher and a mysterious bundle being 
carried to some room-mate who prefers 
an extra half hour sleep to exercise at 
that early hour. 

But this difficulty has been partially 
done away with by the one college 
dormitory, ‘‘the Mary Grinnell Mears 
Cottage.’ This pretty brick cottage 
which is on the part of the college prop- 


- erty given by the late Rev. Joshua M. 


Chamberlain, for so many years a trus- 
tee of the institution, offers a home for 
twenty-eight girls. It is presided over 


. by one whose chief aim is to make the 


life there as homelike and attractive to 
the girls as possible,and to remind them 
in every way of the home influences 
they have left for four years. So large 
a family as this must naturally impose 
certain restrictions upon its members, 
who, however, enjoy all the privileges 
which their sense of courteousness and 
kindness would dictate. Many informal 
parties are held here; besides these, 
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opportunities are given to outsiders to 
see of just what a good timea ‘‘ Cottage 
girl” is capable. And one of the jolli- 
est-affairs in the annals of cottage life 
was one Hallowe’en masquerade to 
which a few favored college boys were 
invited; for unlike the portals of the 
institution of learning in Tennyson’s 
‘‘ Princess,’’ there is no scroll over the 
cottage door ‘‘ Let no man enter in on 
pain of death.”’’ 

Later in the year receptions are given 
to the various college classes, each with 
some distinctive feature introduced -by 
the ingenuity of the girls’ brains; as at 
one, souvenirs were given the guests 
consisting of a photograph of the Cot- 
tage, mounted on a card tied with the 
college colors scarlet and black. 

Another distinctive Cottage function 
is the party given each year by the 
residents to the outside girls, who are 
always ready to come and share in the 
good times. Last year this took the 
form of a cake walk, and the gergeous 
costumes there displayed would have 
created envy inany darky’s heart. As 
the procession filed down the stair case 
to the tune of the ‘‘Darky’s Cake 
Walk,’’ it would not take a close ob- 
server to see that pure merriment and 
light-hearted jollity was to be the 
order of the evening. Every color of 
the rainbow was represented in com- 
binations showing marvelous ingenuity, 
both in concoction of the garments and 
the way in which they were worn. 

When one thinks of the advantages 
connected with such a dormitory as 
this, it is easy to see that one of the 
greatest needs of Iowa College is to 


have enough such houses for all the- 


girls, places where they would be con- 
stantly in the home atmosphere, and 
where the benefits coming from close 
mutual intercourse might be more 
easily reaped. 

These later results. are not the only 
ones which would be obtained, as, for 
instance, healthy rivalry might be 
shown in seeing which house could give 
the best play, and which the most 


original party or entertainment. In 
this way the latent possibilities in each 
girl’s character for adding to the 
general fund of mutual enjoyment 
would be developed and brought out. 
An instance of what this rivalry may 
do was seen last year when basket ball 
was first introduced in the College. 
Courts were laid out in the field ad- 
joining the Cottage, and every after- 
noon one might see a busy bevy of girls 
tossing a ball about and making frantic 
efforts to land it in the basket. The 
Cottage girls, with characteristic enter- 
prise, organized a team and challenged 
the rest of the College. For days be- 
fore the match the coming contest was 
the one theme talked of, and the ex- 
citement arose to almostas high a pitch 
as before an all-important football 
game. Colors were chosen, the Cot- 
tage taking yellow and the College team 
wearing their rightful emblems, scarlet 
and black; yells were invented and 
nearly every member of the whole 
student body came out boldly as ad- 
herents to either the one team or the 
other. When finally the game was 
played it was a close one, showing ad- 
mirable practice and skill on both sides, 
and the enthusiastic support the players 
received from the spectators made the 
contest a most interesting one. It was 
only after forty minutes of hard fought 
battle that the victory was carried off 
by the Cottage team and the supporters 
of the yellow were jubilant. Then came 
a return match, the result of which 
made the sides equal, and after that it 
was decided to end all rivalry by cele- 
brating peace with a sleigh-ride and 
oyster supper. 

This year the new gymnasium has 
turned the interest rather away from 
basket ball and tennis to regular gym- 
nasium work. The constant moan used 
to be, ‘‘O, dear, must I go to gym to- 
day,’’ the speaker not having energy 
enough to put the final syllables on the 
word gymnasium. This year, the op- 
posite complaint is heard because that 
form of exercise cannot be taken every 
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THE COITAGE PARLOR. 


day. A visitor sitting inthe gymnasium 
gallery, watching the spirited move- 
ments and eager faces, would never 
think of asking if the work was com- 
pulsory, and might be sure that students 
take no ‘‘cuts” in those classes. Any 
girl who cares at all for her physical 
welfare must feel that-such a gym- 
nasium adds a new inducement to go to 
Iowa College. If the interest in this 
work continues as at present we may 
soon have a girls’ field day that will 
rival Smith or Vassar, and surely none 
of the colleges in this State could com- 
pete with any hope of success, for even 
without this building, with its perfect 
equipment for physical development, 
our girls were able to win the prize in 
the doubles and singles at the tennis 
tournament held last year. Though 
the work in the gymnasium is done in 
classes and strict discipline is main- 
tained, still the minutes before it com- 
mences, and during the rests, offer op- 
portunities for sociability and relax- 
ation that add largely to the good re- 
sults of the exercise. This is the com- 


mon meeting ground for all the girls. 
Bound together here by the mutual 
interest in the same work, deeper 
knowledge of one another is gained 
than would be in any other way. 

Here it is one notes particularly the 
absence of an objectionable feature so 
often found in colleges, and so conspicu- 
ously absent in Grinnell,—separate 
cliques are here almost unknown. In 
watching a class in the gymnasium it 
is easy to see that here, as well as in 
every phase of the student intercourse, 
they are accustomed to work together 
for the accomplishment of whatever 
end they have in view. Toa great ex- 
tent the success of every Iowa College 
organization is due to this spirit of 
union, this common striving together 
for the good of all. 

Another broadening influence en- 
joyed by the girls here is gained from 
the work done by the various literary 
societies. In the College proper there 
are two, the Ellis and the Calocagathian, 
the latter generally known as the 
‘‘Calocas.”” And besides these there is 
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the Elizabeth Barrett Browning Society 
in the Academy. These societies hold 
regular meetings Friday afternoons, 
from four to six, and the work done in 
them is of such a varied nature it is 
only possible to give general character- 
istics. Their aim is to supplement the 
college course along less scholastic, but 
yet very important, lines. If it were not 
a too hackneyed phrase one might say 
that they offer a course in ‘‘general 
culture.” 
ticular line of work for the year as, for 
instance, one semester, ‘‘Periodical 
Literature of the Present Day,’’ was 
the topic. This, of course, branched off 





Each society takes some par- © 
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are not wholly lost sight of, though one 
who believes in them as an educational 
factor might wish that they played a 
more important part. At the end of 
each meeting the society critic offers 
suggestions on the work of the day, 
praising and condemning with perfect 
frankness. Then there isa five-minutes 
recess followed by a business meeting. 
Every member of the society is called 
on during the year to do her share of 
the work, though as it is in all socie- 
ties, the brunt of the planning and ex- 
ecution must fall on a few. But one 
can readily see what an important fac- 
tor these societies are in the education 
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in many directions; the origin and de- 
velopment of the magazine; the lives 
of various well known journalists and 
magazinists; the treatment of various 
social questions; and many other points 
of interest. One part of each day’s 


programme is a report on the news of. 


the week. Thisisa particularly valu- 
able part of the programme in a girls’ 
society for everyone knows how rarely 
girls touch a newspaper. Following 
this, there is usually a short time de- 
voted to extemporaneous work, when 
the President calls upon the different 
members to speak on topics of general 
interest. Now and then a meeting is 
given up toa debate. Dramatics, also, 


of an Iowa College girl. They teach 
her how to conduct public meetings 
and give her the easy manner and grace 
in public speaking that is more and 
more being required of women. 
Another organization of the College 
which fills a different need in the life 
of the girl is the Young Women’s Chvis- 
tian Association. Although this work 
is in connection with the Young Men’s 


Christian Association, its main plan of 


action is quite separate and arranged 
and carried out exclusively by the girls. 
In its work it resembles other Christian 
associations and aims to strengthen the 
strong Christian sentiment of the Col- 
lege, and each year to help the new 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE GYMNASIUM. 


girls feel at home and get a right start 
in their college course. In order that the 
new student may not arrive in Grinnell 
feeling as if there was no fellow worker 
who took the slightest interest in her 
coming, a number of the old girls meet 
the new arrivals at the train, and exert 
every power to ‘‘stave off’’ any feeling 
of loneliness which is only too natural 
to overwhelm a stranger in a strange 
town. In order to rout the same 
enemies, homesickness and loneliness, 
and to give chance for theextending of 
acquaintances, the first Friday in the 
term the members of the ‘‘Y. W.” give 
an informal reception to the new girls, 
and in so hospitable and cordial a man- 
ner is this conducted that any feeling 
of strangeness and constraint the new- 
comer may have is soon forgotten. 
This is followed the next evening by a 
more formal joint reception given by 
the two Christian Associations to the 
whole student body, the faculty and 
friends. This is the largest social func- 
tion of the year and in order to have 
adequate room the seats are taken out 
of the chapel, which assumes a holiday 


aspect with its unusual decorations, 
prominent among others being always 
the streamers of scarlet and black, 
colors which soon endear themselves to 
every Iowa College student. During 
the year the members of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, aside 
from coming to know each other 
through the business meetings, have a 
most delightful opportunity for closer 
acquaintance in their informal Satur- 
day afternoon gatherings in one of the 
society halls. Here the girls meet, 
bring their work,of whatsoever charac- 
ter it may be, from humble mending to 
embroidery, and spend the time in jolly 
conversation or in listening to some 
interesting book read aloud, while a 
cup of tea aids the general sociability 
of the whole alternoon. Such inter- 
course can not fail to be a potent force 
towards the development of good fellow- 
ship and close union in thought and 
work among the girls. 

But the description of their life in 
Grinnell would not be complete with- 
out a word or two in regard to the girls’ 
Senior Club which has been formed 
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A GIRL’S ROOM. 


this year and which, it is hoped, will 
become a fixture in the social customs. 
This is organized solely and simply for 
pleasure; nor does it exclude the boys 
entirely, as the latter are not infre- 
quently requested to come and join in 
the good times, contributing their share 
of the general fund of mirth. This 
club holds its meetings every other 
Saturday evening, and is one of the 
most delightfully informal affairs imag- 
inable, where no lack of loyal class 


spirit is shown, and general enjoyment 


seems to be the password. 

These are some of the opportunities 
for social life that are offered to a girl 
in Iowa College, but the use made of 


them and help derived from them must - 


depend largely upon the personality of 


each individual. No girl is obliged to 
mingle more than she cares to with her 
fellow-students, yet this side of the col- 
lege life is broad enough to have some 
attraction for everyone and it isseldom 
one finds a recluse in the student ranks. 
There isa subtle and unconscious in- 
centive for each one to contribute the 
best of herself to a mutual and helpful 
social intercourse. And while endeav- 
oring to give the main points it has 
only been possible to touch upon a few 
of the features of the social life to be 
found. Thus bare mention has been 
made of the many influences which con- 
stantly surround the girls, intended to 
develop them into well educated, true 
minded and noble hearted, womanly 
women. 


THE JESTER. 


W #e laughs in motley to the crowded court, 
And makes for idle days an idle sport, 
May teach us yet in life’s impartial school 


*Tis we wears asses’ ears and play the fool. 


James B. Kenyon. 
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DANDELIONS. 


ROOPING all over the meadows green, 
Gay little soldiers in golden sheen, 
Lowly in station, humble of mien, 


Guarding the pathway for summer's queen. 


Singing so gaily the children come, 
Under the blossoms where brown bees hum. 
Bonny the army! Never a drum! 


Down go the. picket men, one by one! 


Blooming so blithely in shining bands, 
Waiting to gladden the childish hands, 
Golden locks turning to silver strands, 


Flying like fairies to distant lands. 
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HAVANA’S NOW FAMOUS HARBOR. 


CUBA’S CAPITAL—A TRIP TO HAVANA. 


By ALFRED ASHTON. 


HAT nasty weather!’ [remarked 

to a friend, with whom I was go- 

ing up Broadway one bitter day in Jan- 

uary three years ago. The northeast 

wind seemed to penetrate to the mar- 

row of my bones, and the people we 

passed looked pinched and woe-begone. 

‘* Let us get away from this inhospi- 

table climate, and take refuge in some 
suburb.”’ 

‘*In what suburb can we find’ a more 
decent temperature?”’ 

‘*In Havana,’’ I answered. 

‘“What Havana? Havana in Cuba?’ 
I nodded. ‘‘Do you call that a suburb 
of New York?” , 

‘* Well, it’s nothing else. It is right 
at our doors—only four days distant, 
and that’s nearer than Albany was to 
New York a hundred years ago.”’ 

And so it was agreed. We left New 
York on a Thursday. 

During our first forty-eight hours out 
the sea was very unquiet, and we were 
tossed about a good deal. But on 
Sunday morning we were in smoother 
water, and overcoats were a burden. 
We made the Morro light in the course 


of Monday night, and ‘‘ lay off and on”’ 
until daybreak, no vessel being allowed 
to enter the port between sunset and sun- 
rise. What awful consequences would 
follow an attempt to pass the Morro 
Castle in the darkness, I do not pre- 
cisely know. That the sentinel at the 
fort would fire there is no doubt, and 
had he killed any one on the disobedient 
vessel, beyond question, he would have 
been not only exonerated but praised. 
Our boat, however, being one of aregular 
line was sure to obey every tittle of the 
law. And so we lay outside, with just 
enough steam up to keep the paddles 
plashing lazily through the placid wa- 
ter. Atsunrise when theair wasalready 
dry and warm—we approached the ram- 
parts, and a little boat came forth to 
meet us. It held our expected pilot. 
There is about as much need of a 
pilot at Havana as there is ofa fifth 
wheel for a coach, The course is as 
straight as a ramrod, and the greenest 
sailor could take a vessel in in safety. 
But a corps of pilots has been estab- 
lished by the Spanish Government, and 
the Captain of the Port has an interest 
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in having them employed. And the 
Captain has it in his power to make 
himself very disagreeable to the master 
of a vessel who should refuse to take a 
pilot. 

The particular pilot who boarded our 
steamer might easily have passed for an 
hidalgo of lofty lineage His clean- 
shaven face showed that he felt the full 
importance of his position, and he 
stepped on deck with a lordly air as 
though he owned the vessel, cargo, pas- 
sengers and all. He walked to the 
stern at a dignified pace, and stood near 
it with true Castilian gravity. He did 
not condescend to touch the wheel, but 
directed the steersman with a peremp- 
tory motion of the hand, occasionally 
uttering a sonorous word The only 
thing which detracted from his dignity 
was his hat, which was what we call a 
Panama, but which bears in Cuba the 
comical name ofa jipijapa. His jipi had 
a low crown, and a narrow brim, very 
much curled. The effect was to give 
the wearer the appearance of having 
put on a little boy’s hat by mistake. 

We were soon moored into the har- 
bor, since become so famous, and, alter 
certain for- 
malities, we 
went on 
shore, 

Having 
been at Ha- 
vana before, 
I could have 
told where I 
was with my 
eyes shut. 
The Cuban 
capital can 
be instantly 
recognized 
by its smell. 
This smell 
is notso very 
offensive, 
though cer- 
tainly not 
particularly 
agreeable. 


But it differs from all other smells. 
Some people with analytic noses declare 
that the Havanese odor is composed of 
one-half cigar smoke, one-quarter garlic 
and one-quarter offal. Such unalysis 
is far from improbable. For nine- 
tenths of the Habanerosgat garlic three 
times a day, and everybody in Havana 
smokes incessantly, save when asleep, 
while not a few go to bed with a cigar 
in the mouth, and put in another before 
rising. Of the remaining ingredient, 
the offal, there is plenty in the streets 
of the old town. 

On arriving at the hotel —if so it can 
be called—there were some things 
which rather surprised my companion. 
He fuund in his bedroom a cot with a 
simple sacking bottom to sleep on, 
covered with a linen sheet and a pillow 
stuffed with hard cotton. There being 
no bell in the room, he talked of going 
downstairs to order a mattress, until I 
assured him that it was unnecessary. He 
would not be able to get one, and the 
bed he saw was the best for the climate. 
After a trial of a night or two he found 
repose on the cot very comfortable. 
And he also became reconciled to the 
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poverty-stricken furniture of the cham- 
ber, which consisted of one cane-seat 
chair, a rocking chair and wash stand. 
The floor was uncarpeted, and a carpet 
would have been a nuisance. It would 
soon have been alive with insects. The 
quickness with which insects appear 
here is astonishing. Leave a piece of 
cake on the table for three minutes and 
it will beswarming withants. And the 
impudence of the creatures! Cock- 
roaches of enormous size trot jauntily 
through your bedroom, and scorpions 
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Rey. What to call the other passages 
which are dignified by the names of 
streets, I do not precisely know. They 
are fissures cut out between stone walls, 
or alleys, or lanes, or what you will. 
Narrow and unpaved, they have some- 
times an apology for a sidewalk, upon 
which two men cannot, by any possibil- 
ity, stand abreast. And yet thestranger 
in Havana has two reasons for praising 
the narrowness of the passages. The 
first reason is that he is shielded from 
the sun. The other reason is the same 
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PASEO ISABELLA II AND THE TACON THEATRE. 


wander upstairs and downstairs and in 
the: lady’s chamber. There is a spider 
whose hideous hody is two inches in 


diameter, and there are ants so large, 


that they kill chickens by biting them 
in the throat. 

My first visit to Havana was in 1868. 
I found great changes had taken place 
in the interval. The old walls had al- 
most disappeared, and beyond them had 
been built a large city, with handsome, 
wide streets and squares, and costly 
residences. In the old town there is, 
in fact, but one street, the Calle del 


as that which made Mark Twain rejoice 
that the streets of Civita Vecchia were 
so narrow. If they were wider, they 
might hold more smell. 

The larger portion of the nabobs, 
who, when I was first in Havana, occu- 
pied the houses flanking the contracted 
alleys, have migrated to the more fash- 
ionable quarters outside of the walls, 
and their former dwellings have been 
converted into shops. Buta few wealthy 
families prefer to remain in the man- 
sions where they have dwelt so long, 
continuing the customs of several gen- 
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erations. Some of these customs appear 
rather odd to one accustomed to the 
more secluded life of northern latitudes. 
These dwellings stand flush with the 
street, and two, three or four huge win- 
dows open to the ground from the draw- 
ing-room. There are no glass sashes, 
and each window is filled with a heavy, 
bowed iron grating. As you pass along 
close to this grating, you seem to stand 
in the room of the house, and its inmates 
take no more notice of you than if you 
were made of stone. The family quar- 


choose to raise your hat to her, she will 
be pleased, and thank you for the com- 
pliment. 

And it may be remarked, that, se- 
cluded as are the lives of most Havana 
ladies, they manifest no foolish shyness 
when they go abroad. If you proffer 
them a courtesy, they take the proffer 
kindly, and make due acknowledgment. 
They do not look upon you as a suspi- 
cious character, nor demand as a right 
the seat you have paid for and secured. 
If you insist on yielding the seat, the 





CHAPEL OF COLUMBUS’ FIRST MASS. 


rels go on, and cease not, even if you 
stop to listen to the shrill-voiced scold- 
ing of some termagent wife. The dark- 
eyed daughter of the house reclines at 
full length on the cane-bottomed sofa, 
or sits in one of the rocking-chairs, with 
feet uncovered by either shoe or stock- 
ing. It isnot good manners in Havana 
to show any surprise at what you thus 
see from the street. You may look at 
the young lady, if you like, respectfully 
but admiringly, and she will think ita 
piece of common civility only. If you 


grateful glance and graceful murmur 
of thanks more than repay you for any 
inconvenience your politeness may put 
you to. When this grateful glance is 
given by a pair of dark, soulful eyes, 
it does immense execution on suscep- 
tible hearts, unless, as is often the case, 
the owner of the eyes is either too fat 
or too lean. Toone of these extremes 
the majority ofthe ladies incline. Here 
and there are to be seen regular and 
even exquisite features. But too much 
flesh, or its opposite, generally mars 
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the face and figure. The gait of the 
women, too, is bad, because they wear 
shoes which are too short and they walk 
too little. As for their taste in dress, 
it is simply hideous. 

The clothes are cut well enough, and 
after the latest fashion, but the combi- 
nation of colors is enough to give the 
nightmare to one sensitivetocolor. In 
one thing, however, they excel,—the 
use of the fan. It has a language of its 
own in the hands of a Cuban, and is 
managed with a grace and elegance 
that can be appreciated by the ladies 
of Old Spain only. 

Every shop has a name of its own, 
and amusing are many of the names. 
Here is a shop called Palo Gordo (Fat 
Stick), while the one across the way is 
Delicias de las Damas (Ladies’ Delight). 
Yonder is Rico Diablo (Rich Devil), 
and not far distant Pobre Diablo (Poor 
Devil). In this ancient part of the 
town, too, are to be found antiquities. 
One of these is the Chapel of Columbus’ 
First Mass. A very small Grecian 
building, it stands at the bottom of a 
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court-yard about one hundred feet in 
depth, the entrance to which is through 
a lofty gateway surrounded by the royal 
arms of Spain. Tradition says that the 
chapel, which is open to the public but 
once a year, and then with great solem- 
nity, is built on the spot where Colum- 
bus first heard mass on the island. It 
is certain that Columbus never set foot 
upon this part of the coast of Cuba, and 
he died thirteen years before Havana 
was founded. His bones, as all the 
world knows, rest in the chancel of the 
Cathedral of Havana, and a tablet on 
the wall of the chancel records the 
fact. But the tablet is a shabby one, 
and the image of Columbus carved on 
it in alto relievo has its nose broken. 
Not far from the Chapel of the First 
Mass is De Soto’s Fort, declared to have 
been built by the discoverer of the 
Mississippi, to protect the few inhabi- 
tants against the buccaneers who used 
to lie in wait for the Spanish vessels 
when they stopped at Cuba on their 
homeward voyage from Mexico. The 
fort is a small, antiquated structure. 
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Its stones, once yellow, have grown 
green and gray with age, and are sur- 
mounted by a story, itself of no recent 
date, roofed in to be used as a barracks. 
It is approached through a Moorish 
gateway situated opposite the middle 
of the plaza, which the Fort fronts. 
The latter is partly hidden by the 
Intendencia, or Treasury, a large build- 
ing of two stories, with a dark, heavy, 
stone arcade in front, and having upon 
one corner a square, balustrated, tower- 


A 


villa-like residence, called ‘‘ Los Mali- 
nos,”’ in the new portion of the city, 
and there his family usually resides. 

In the old part of Havana, I missed 
the volantes, which, for some reason, 
have almost entirely disappeared. The 
few which are seen are used mostly at 
funerals. Why such a grotesque con- 
veyance should be used on such a sol- 
emn occasion, [donot know. I remem- 
ber when I was at Havana before, they 
used to go dashing about the narrow 





DE SOTO’S FORT AND THE INTENDENCIA. 


like addition. Before the Fort and Jn- 
tendencia is a statue of one of the Ferdi- 
nands, a king, who, if the sculptor has 
done him justice, had a big nose and 
but little brains. 

Upon another side of the plaza, fronts 
the palace of the Captain-General; al- 
though a luxurious American would 
laugh at the idea of calling it a ‘‘ pal- 
ace.’’ It has the plainest possible ex- 
terior, and the ground floor is occupied 
by shops and offices of various kinds. 
The Captain-General, however, has a 


‘knocked down. 


lanes, and turn the corners at such a 
pace that you ran no little risk of being 
It is not particularly 
agreeable to have such an accident hap- 
pen to you, but the audacious yehicles, 
by their rapid movement, gave to the 
old streets a life animation which is 
lacking at present. For the sake of old 
associations, I took a drive one pleasant 
afternoon in a volante. When I came 
to pay, it was necessary for the darky 
driver to make change, and he took the 
coin which he handed me from his ear, 
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which seemed to be his only purse. 
In parts of the older portion of the 
town you still find the Spain of Don 
Quixote. The Spanish cities which Cer- 
vantes mentioned yet have their coun- 
terparts in secluded nooks and corners 
of this ancient capital — nooks and cor- 
ners on which modern civilization has 
made little or no impression. 

You must leave the old town and go 
outside the walls to see what most res- 
idents consider Havana’s crowning 
glory. This is the Paseo, named after 
Isabella the Second. It crosses the city 
in a straight line from the bay to the 
ocean, between three and four hundred 
feet wide, and about a mile long. Five 
or six rows of trees run through its en- 
tire length, and between them are car- 
riage ways. In different parts it has 
different names, as the Prado, the 
Parque, andsoon. Inthe Parque stands 
a statue of Isabella Segunda, the un- 
crowned queen who now resides in 
Paris. The statue has shared the ups 
and downs of the original. During the 
short-lived republic, the queen’s coun- 
terfeit presentment was removed from 
its pedestal and hidden away. When 
her son, Alfonso, became king, the mar- 
ble image was dragged from its hiding- 
place and hoisted to its former posi- 


tion. 


The old Paseo de Isabella Segunda 
has a rival in the newer Paseo Tacon, 
farther away from the walls. The lat- 
ter Paseo glories in five or six rows of 
magnificent palms, smooth, broad roads, 
statues, fountains and gardens, but has 
not been able to displace the Paseo Isa- 
bella in the affections of the Havanese. 
To the latter still goes all the good so- 
ciety of the Cuban capital on Sundays 
and saints’ days, when the ladies drive 
up and down it for an hour and a half 
before sundown. They invariably ap- 
pear without bonnets and in full dress, 
The vehicles which convey them pass 
slowly up and down each of the long 
avenues, which are sometimes so full 
that the cheeking of one horse stops the 
whole line. The gentlemen walk at the 
sides, or crowd together at the ends of 
the avenues, and scrutinize the ladies 
as they pass, without reserve. This 
scrutiny the ladies seem to like, and re- 
ceive graciously any expression of ad- 
miration. No one lingers after sunset, 
for in the latitude of Havana there is 
no twilight. Darkness comes the mo- 
ment the orb of day descends below the 
horizon; and, unless there be a moon, 
the sudden change is sometimes start- 
ling. 

From almost every part cf the Paseo 
Isabella you see the Tacon Theater, 
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overtopping the adjoining buildings. 
Large, airy and convenient, the thea- 
ter is quite plain and bare of decora- 
tion. Its plainness and bareness strike 
you with especial force, if you go to it 
from the new Casino Club, directly op- 
posite. This club-house is very spa- 
cious, and so gorgeous with gilding that 
it seems almost, like Nero’s house, to 
be built of solid gold. To its vicinity 
has moved the larger portion of the 
wealthy Havanese, and all the fashion- 
able gayety revolves round itas acenter. 

Tacon, whose name is borne by a 
theater, a Paseo and several other 
places and buildings, though he was 
Captain-General long years ago, is still 
affectionately remembered in Havana. 
He seems to have been a good deal of a 
tyrant, but one who tyrannized wisely 
and conscientiously. He found Cuba a 
nest of highway robbers, but before he 
left, he exterminated them. Thereisa 
story that like the English Alfred, he 
declared he would make Cuba so safe 
that a purse of gold might be left in the 
road without risk of being picked up 
by anyone but the owner. 

The mode of living at Havana is reg- 
ular and wholesome. You rise at six. 
If you remain longer in bed, you lose 
the pleasantest part of the day. While 
you are dressing, a servant hands you 
coffee, which you find excellent if you 
drink it without sugar. In the land of 
the sugar cane, the art of refining sugar 
is unknown, and the article they bring 
you is a coarse, brown stuff. Your cof- 
fee and toilet finished, you start for a 
morning stroll. If you drop in at the 
churches you find in them many ladies, 
most of whom go to mass at half-past 


seven. At nine you breakfast. Atevery 
plate stands a bottle of red Bordeaux or 
Catalonian wine, which is’ drank as 
freely as water. It suits the climate 
perfectly and will aid digestion. The 
breakfast is usually abundant and nour- 
ishing. The meat cannot be commended. 
But the shrimps are delicious, and the 
rice, darker and smaller-grained than 
the product of our Southern States, has 
asweet flavor, which is very appetizing. 

Bread, which appears in the form of 
rolls, is a luxury, for there is a heavy 
import duty on American flour, and 
almost every barrel of it used in the 
island is brought from Spain. After 
breakfast, and not with it, coffee is 
served. 

The meal over, you will probably be 
content to remain indoors until dinner, 
the hour for which is three o’clock. 
The dinner is much like the breakfast, 
and after being leisurely discussed, con- 
cludes with coffee. After dinner the 
Habanero saunters out to the Paseo, 
the theater, the café, or a cock-fight. 
By ten o’clock most everyone is in bed. 

One never tires of the bright sun- 
light, vivifying all that it touches, of 
the pure atmosphere, of the deep, blue 
sky, of the graceful, green slopes of 
mountains seen in the distance. To- 
morrow is as to-day, and if the mercury 
in the thermometer goes up or down 
three or four degrees in the course of 
twenty-four hours, it is a subject of 
remark. My friend and I forgot en- 
tirely the bitter day in January on 
which we made up our minds to start 
for Havana. And we lingered on until 
the middle of April, loth even then to 
say goodbye to the Cuban capital. 





LIGHT. 


,* fama of all time that speaks at dawn 
With fire celestial in the glowing East, 
Night bends before thy altar rail 
In meek obesiance to the Sun, thy priest. 


30 


Clifford Trembly. 










































HE closing of the year’s program of 

studies will by no means close the 
year’s work with many clubs, some of 
which are already planning active work 
in the direction of village improve- 
ment, much being possible of accom- 
plishment during the summer months. 
Other clubs expect to spend a portion 
of the vacation in organizing free pub- 
lic libraries, or in renewed effort for 
the support of those already established, 
while others are arranging informal 
meetings during the summer for the 
consideration of subjects for which it 
was not thought best to take time dur- 
ing the club year. 

Never before has the club movement 
seemed so earnestly missionary in spirit, 
so eager, almost impatient, tohelp. It 
is not a propaganda. It proclaims no 
creed. It does not even care to ex- 
ploit its own organization. 

First, association for mutual assist- 
ance and self-development, and then as 
a natural growth from that, associa- 
tion to help others. It is noticeable 
that club women are ever ready to join 
with others in carrying out any under- 
taking of which they approve. The 
absolute liberty of form, ang the large 
liberty of purpose which is character- 
istic of the larger women’s clubs of the 
country has provena remarkable source 
of strength. It has, indeed, given 
‘‘unity in diversity.’’ It has said to 
women everywhere, ‘‘ There is work for 
you which cannot be done except by 
association, both for yourselves and 
others. Work together; it matters lit- 
tle under what form or name; and then 
with mutual aims and sympathies stim- 
ulated to noble ends, do those things 

*Communications intended for THE Mip- 
LAND’S Club Department should be addressed 


to Mrs. Harriet C. Towner direct; her address 
is Corning, lowa. 
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which duty dictates and your oppor- 
tunity allows.’’ With this larger lib- 
erty has come a closer association than 
would have seemed possible. First in 
order of development came the individ- 
ual club, then the general and state 
federations. The club women of 
America have bound themselves in 
bonds of fellowship simply by commu- 
nity of interest and similarity of pur- 
pose. From nearly every state in the 
Union they will come together in June, 
not to exploit the club movement or to 
inaugurate any ‘‘reform’’ but simply 
to help each other and learn how to 
help others. 





COLORADO...There are ninety and 
nine clubs safely sheltered in the fold 
of the Colorado Federation, the mem- 
bership having been increased by ten 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. As other applications are 
coming in there is no doubt but that 
by June, when the biennial comes to 
Denver, the State Federation dues will 
have reached the $25mark. Fifty-seven 
clubs are enrojled in both State and 
General Federations. 

Meetings of the executive board of 
the C. F. W. C., were held about the 
middle of March to decide upon the 
time and place of the next annual meet- 


. ing, which the constitution provides 


shall take place during the month of 
October. Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
llth and 12th were the dates decided 
upon, and Greeley’s invitation was the 


one accepted. In accordance with the 


request of the National President, Mrs. 
Henrotin, the papers will bear upon 
the arts and industries of America. 
The literary portion of the program 
will have to be somewhat curtailed as 
there will be much business to transact, 
reports from delegates to the biennial; 
and from various committees, and the 
election of officers. It is expected that 
the meeting will be one of unusual 
interest. 

Pueblo, the second city in Colorado 
in point of population, is also second in 
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the number of its women’s clubs. A 
railroad and manufacturing center, it 
is by no means deficient in cultured 
men and women, enthusiastic for the 
‘safety, honor and welfare” of the 
State and city in which their lines are 
cast. 

The Wednesday Morning Club is now 
completing its seventh year, each 
twelve-month, as it has passed, seem- 
ing to the twenty-five members, more 
profitable than the preceding one. 
English, Greek, Roman and French 
history and literature have been stud- 
ied with deep interest, while the first 
half of the two-hour weekly session is 
given to the discussion of some topic of 
the times. As the work is developed 
by informal talks rather than papers, 
the club has, during the last three 
winters, held monthly meetings at the 
home of a member, at which time friends 
of the club are entertained with music, 
a paper, reading and shorttalks. This 
year the papers read at their open 
meetings have had a direct bearing on 
the regular work—French history. In 
October the club took a run over to 
‘* Paris’ one afternoon, the tour being 
‘personally conducted *’ by one of the 
members who had visited the French 
capital before. The program for No- 
vember was a discussion of ‘‘ French 
Traits,’’ by six ladies, and a ‘‘ Character 
Sketch’’ which proved to have for its 
subject Jean Valjean, that ever-inter- 
esting character of fiction. ‘‘Some 
Famous French Women’ was the title 
of a very good paper presented in De- 
cember. ‘‘ The Medici Family” was a 
paper so thorough in its scope and so 
original in its presentation, it seemed 
a pity it could not be heard by more 
than the fifty or sixty ladies who 
listened to it. February’s meeting was 
given to ‘‘ French Writers of the Pres- 
ent Century,’’ who furnished a rich field 
for biographical sketches and readings. 
The usual order was slightly deviated 
from in March, when the program con- 
sisted of a debate, ‘‘Resolved, That 
Richelieu was a more important char- 
acter in history than Wolsey.” The 
negatives felt that theirs was a lost 
cause, but were, for this very reason, 
spurred on toable argument. The club 
philosopher was selected to give the 
paper on ‘‘ French Philosophy and Phi- 
losophers,”’ a ponderous subject, made 
interesting by the masterly way in 
which it was handled. 

The last open meeting for the season 
will be held this month, when “ French 
Artists and their Work” will be dis- 
cussed. Artists and their work is al- 


ways the subject in which the ‘‘ Norton 
Art Club”’ is most interested. ‘‘Re- 
ber’s Ancient and Medieval Art’’ were 
the texts used during the first two years 
of the club’s existence. Woltmann and 
Invermann’s ‘History of Painting ”’ 
has been usec for the last two years. 
The club was named for Prof. Charles 
Elliot Norton, of Harvard University, 
who generously remembered his name- 
sake with fifteen Turner engravings of 
1830-32, the subjects being scenes in 
England and Wales. Each member of 
the club owns one of these valuable 
pictures. Open meetings are held each 
month, when papers are read on some 
art topic. 

The Monday Musical Club is engaged 
in the study of Italian music. A bio- 
graphical sketch of a composer is given 
at the fortnightly meetings, and a pro- 
gram given from his works. Wegner 
lectures, piano and organ recitals and 
concerts have been given under the aus- 
spices of this club, which numbers some 
excellent musicians among its members. 

The Telford Parliamentary Club has 
a parliamentary drill at each meeting, 
followed by a paper on a topic of gen- 
eral interest. Visitors are welcome at 
all regular meetings, which occur the 
second and fourth Saturdays of the 
month. 

Egyptian history has engaged the at- 
tention of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
for the past year. India and China 
have been studied in previous years, 
and Chaldea, Assyria and Babylonia 
will be taken up the winter of 1898-99. 
Once a year the club gives an evening 
reception and literary program to their 
friends of bothsexes. The two poets of 
the club enliven these occasions with 
bright verses. 

One of the small study circles of the 
city isthe ‘‘ Round Table’* which gives 
its attention to Hebrew history and 
American literature. Though having 
but a dozen members, the work done is 
of a high order. 

Two clubs organized about the same 
time, i. €., a year ago, have elected to 
study American history. The New 
Century Club develops the ‘work by 
means of papers, while the Fortnightly 
is a study club, having for its motto, 
‘*Step by step we gain the heights.” 
Several teachers in the public schools 
are highly valued members of this club, 
which meets Saturday afternoons in 
order to accommodatethem. The New 
Century chose for its club flower, the 
beautiful columbine, and an artistic 
member painted their emblem on the 
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dainty year books, the prettiest issued 
by any club in the State 

The largest organization in Pueblo 
is the one most recently founded. The 
Women’s Club, which has been in ex- 
istence but six months and has a mem- 
bership of three hundred. The names 
of president, corresponding secretary 
and department chairmen are given 
below: 

President.—Miss Ida B. Haslup, 211 Broad- 
"Dirvenp nding Secretary.—Mrs. J. J. Burns, 
207 Broadway. 

Department Chairmen.—General, Mrs. Benj. 
Digg -ry,811S. Union avenue; Bible History, 
Mrs. W. P. Beck, 29 Block K; Historical, Miss 
Sarah M. Greene, 44 Block M; Current Topics, 
Miss M. A. Chancellor, 405 Broadway; Cam- 
era, Mrs. C. E. Saxton, 123 Michigan; Mo‘tern 
Languages, Miss Alice Hurford, 306 Michigan; 
Education, Miss Izora Scott, 425 Broadway; 
Literature, Mrs. David David, 400 E. Routt ave- 
nue; Mothers’, Mrs. James Reed, 24 Block G; 
Music, Miss Katharine Bulien, 32 Carlile 
Place. 

Many women have been brought into 
club work who took little interest in 
the smaller organizations, and every 
taste may be gratified in one of the ten 
departments. Rooms have been most 
artistically furnished for the use of the 
club. 

The Phoenix is one of the small clubs 
‘*redeeming the time”’ by an earnest 
study of English literature. Being a 
new vurganization, it has not yet united 
with the State Federation but contem- 
plates doing so at the next directors’ 
meeting. The mystic symbols, ‘S. I. 
C.,’’? long puzzled the curious, but at 
last it was revealed that they stood for 
Self Improvement Club, an organiza- 
tion composed of fifteen high school 
girls who thought that their school 
work need not suffer, that, indeed, it 
might be made easier and pleasanter if 
supplemented by clubwork. The girls 
joined the C. F. W. C., last October, 
and the young president made one of 
the most pleasing reports of the annual 
meeting. Their elder sister club wom- 
en fear they may have to look to their 
laurels. 

Of the clubs above mentioned, thé 
Wednesday Morning, the Norton Art, 
the Fortnightly, and the Women’s are 
members of both State and General 
Federations. —F. L. Richardson. 





As the most important biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
yet held will convene in Denver, June 
22d, interest is general, all over the 
country, in the army of club women of 
Denver, and the preparations for the 
entertainment of the biennial guests. 


The local board of management, in 
whose hands rests the responsibility 
of arranging all local matters for the 
General Federation, consists of two 
delegates from each of the six clubs in 
Denver belonging to the General Fed- 
eration, and an advisory board. No 
more efficient committee could have 
been chosen. Each member is thor- 
oughly representative, and has a clear 
understanding of her duties. 

No sooner had the place of meeting 
of the biennial been decided upon than 
the appointments were made and the 
work outlined. To fill the place of 
greatest importance, that of president 
of the biennial local board, Mrs. J. B. 
Grant was chosen. Mrs. Grant is a 
beautiful woman, endowed with gra- 
cious tact and fine executive ability; 
she is a prominent club woman and a 
leader in society. From the start she 
has given her time to the work, and 
now has it well in hand. The local 
board is leaving nothing undone. The 
transportation committee has secured 
from the railroads bringing guests from 
beyond the State line, the regular rates 
given all excursions coming to Denver, 
while to all points of interest in the 
State, a one fare rate is granted. That 
the delegates and guests of honor may 
know something of the crags, peaks 
and canons of Colorado, the excursion 
committee have arranged a compli- 
mentary excursion over the Union Pa- 
cific & Gulf railroad to Georgetown and 
the wonderful ‘‘Loop.” At an early 
hour Thursday morning the guests will 
leave Denver, and an altitude of 5,000 
feet, and for sixty miles will wind in 
and out, between the towering walls and 
battlements of Clear Creek cafion, at 
last finding themselves lost in admira- 
tion of that wonderful bit of railroad- 
ing, ‘‘ the Loop,” and at an altitude of 
9,000 feet. At noon a stop will be made 
at Idaho Springs, a little mountain 
town, and luncheon will be served by 
the club women of that place, and a 
social hour enjoyed. 

Not to be outdone, the entertainment 
committee have planned a round of re- 
ceptions, which will be held in the 
many palaital homes of Denver, and 
the various clubs will all keep open 
house. 

At the bureau of information every- 
thing will be found that can add to the 
comfort of the guests. Here will be 
found a postoffice, with mail delivery, 
telephone, express conveniences, tele- 
phone and messenger boys will be at 
hand, and a stenographer and type- 
writer. The guest’s register will be 
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found at the bureau of information, and 
some one always ready to direct and set 
right belated visitors. 

The decorations of auditorium and 
reception rooms will consist of the 
beautiful wild flowers of Colorado, 
which the decoration committee have 
arranged to have brought in fresh every 
day, while the ushers will be members 
of the young girls’ club, and even the 
pages will be club members, for Denver 
boasts some little folks of ten and 
twelve years who are club members in 
good and regular standing. 

The Broadway theater, which has a 
seating capacity of 2,000, has been se- 
cured for the meetings, but arrange- 
ments are also making for ‘‘ overflow 
meetings ”’ to be held in Trinity church, 
which is but a step from the Broadway. 
The vexed question of acoustics is set 
at rest, as Denver women have spoken 
from both these platforms successfully. 

In the preparations for the coming 
biennial, one of the comparatively 
young clubs of Denver, the Woman’s 
Club, is taking the lead. It was this 
club that made it possible to invite the 
biennial to Denver, and, a thousand 
strong, it will greet the guests of next 
June. Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, who has 
been the president of the Woman’s 
Club during the term of its existence, 
is a valued member of the local advis- 
ory board, and with her are associated 
Mrs. E. M. Ashley, State Chairman of 
correspondence, Mrs. Frank Trumbull, 
Treasurer G. F. W. C., and Mrs. M. D. 
Thatcher, the President of the Colo- 
rado State Federution. 

Colorado hospitality is proverbial, 
and in this instance the club women of 
Denver are determined to make this 
biennial a memorable event in club 
history. 

The Woman’s Club will keep open 
house throughout the convention, and 
there is a warm welcome to all who may 


come. 
—Helen Marsh Wizxson. 





MINNESOTA...The third midwin- 
ter meeting of the Minnesota State 
Federation was held on Thursday, 
March 3d, in the Masonic Temple in 
Minneapolis. At 10 0’clock occurred 
the executive meeting which wes well 
attended, nearly all of the officers being 
present, and a large number of dele- 
gates. The reports of Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer and heads of 
standing committees were received. 
The Secretary reported that ten clubs 
had joined the Federation since the Oc- 
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tober meeting; these clubs being the 
Alternates, Woman’s Improvement 
League and Teachers’ Association of 
Minneapolis; the Literary Gleaners of 
Northfield; Art History Club and C. L. 
S. C. of Winona; Sorosis and Woman’s 
Club of St. Cloud: Once a Month Club 
of St. Paul, and Travel Club of Fair- 
mont. The total number of federated 
clubs is now eighty-nine. 

The Treasurer’s report was very sat- 
isfactory. The reports of the commit- 
tees proved very interesting, since it 
gave really the actual working of the 
Fe deration,and the informal discussions 
showed great interest. The Town and 
Village Improvement work is arousing 
inquiry all over the country. The Town 
and Country clubs are increasing in 
various parts of the State, and are doing 
much good work with their rest rooms. 
The Art Interchange and the Library 
Committe+s reported on their plans for 
work; and also that library interest all 
over the State is gaining marvelously. 
The committee on Mothers’ Clubs re- 
port many inquiries regarding their 
work, especially from the country dis- 
tricts. 

This meeting was followed by an in- 
formal reception from 12 o’clock to 1, 
which was quite largely attended. At 
J o’clock 300 women from the various 
parts of the State, sat down to luncheon 
in the large hall; the officers and speak- 
ers at a long table extending across the 
head of the hall, and the remainder of 
the guests at six tables placed at right 
angles to this The tables were pret- 
tily decorated with flowering plants, 
and the stage back of the head table 
was banked with palms and trailing 
vines, forming an exquisite green back- 
ground for the whole glowing picture. 
Behind this screen were musicians, fur- 
nishing a delightful accompaniment to 
the hum of voices and the more substan- 
tial and material portion of the festiv- 
ities. 

After the luncheon was finished, the 
meeting was called to order by Mrs. A. 
E. Giddings of Anoka, chairman of the 
program committee for the day, who in- 
troduced as toastmistress. Miss Marga- 
ret J. Evans, the President of the Fed- 
eration. The following toasts were re- 
spond+d to: ‘*The Supreme Luxury of 
Life,’’ was spoken to by Mrs. J. E. Trues- 
dell of Owaionna, who enlarged on Lil- 
lian Whiting’s definition of this as 
‘“sympathetic companionship.” This 
sympathetic life costs something, but it 
will not be counted too dear when the 
results are apprehended. Miss Annie 
Tileston of St. Cluud, discussed the 
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‘* Coming Town;’’ she was of the opin- 
ion that women would say much about 
what this should be, and pictured a rea- 
sonable Utopia in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury town. Mrs.H.H. Lewis of Hastings, 
spoke of ‘‘ True Hospitality,’’ and told 
the Minneapolis women that her sub- 
ject had been fully exemplified on this 
occasion. Mrs. James Scbhoonmaker of 
St.Paul, gave ‘The Evolution of Dodd’s 
Mother,’’ who received much help from 
clubs in her various phases of life, 
and eventually was able to help many 
other women in the same way. Next, 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson of Minne- 
apolis, gave an outline of the program, 
excursions and other attractions ar- 
ranged for the biennial meeting of the 
General Federation in Denver. She 
drew such a glowing picture of this 
‘‘ June Mecca,” that there could have 
been few present who did not desire 
to join the pilgrimage. Mrs. C. A. Pid- 
geon of Buffalo,gave a very bright and 
original talk on ‘‘ That Club Paper;”’ 
telling of a club that was very near 
death from ‘‘acute paperism,” and its 
complete recovery. Miss Laura O. Jones 
of Duluth, described ‘‘ Mrs. Grubb and 
her Sisters,’ who were afflicted by a 
very dangerous disease, ‘‘ clubicitis.’’ 
Mrs. Robert Pratt,wife of the Mayor of 
Minneapolis, proposed a toast to the 
President, Miss Evans, to be drunk in 
pure, cold water; and this was respond- 
ed to by Mrs. Anna Underwood of Lake 
City, who said that the Minnesota Fed- 
eration is fortunate in having such a 
leader who is ever ready with words of 
wisdom and encouragement, and who 
places her cultivated powers of mind 
and heart at the constant service of 
women. To this Miss Evans gracefully 
and appropriately replied. Miss Gratia 
Countryman then told of the efforts of 
the Minneapolis Woman’s Council in 
starting a traveling library system for 
Hennepin county, and illustrated it by 
a neat case filled with books, which 
formed the fifth library arranged by 
this organization, and to be sent out the 
next day. Miss Eva D. Kellogg,:an edu- 


cator from Boston, was then called upon, 


and spoke with much enthusiasm of 
the way in which Western women do 
things. 

This closed the formal program for 
the day, but for an hour or two longer 
there was informal interchange of help- 
ful thoughts, and cordial greetings and 

oodbyes. The next meeting of the 
ederation will be held in Winona in 
October, and already it is eagerly an- 
ticipated by the women of the State, who 
feel that they gain so much from these 


opportunities for exchange of ideas, 
and also of social courtesies. 
—Edith M. Conant. 





IowA...Federated club workers every- 
where are looking forward with great 


interest to the fourth biennial meeting ° 


of the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs t> be held in June in Denver. 
Iowa will doubtless send a large delega- 
tion, as the facilities for reaching Den- 
ver are of the best, and the distance not 
great. The program issued includes a 
list of well known speakers, several 
from Iowa being among the number. 

For President of the Federation, the 
name of Mrs. Alice Ives Breed of Bos- 
ton, has been mentioned prominently, 
also that of Mrs Sarah S. Platt of Den- 
ver, and Mrs. Philip N. Moore of St. 
Louis, though Mrs. Moore is said not to 
have authorized the use of her name. 

The financial future of the Federation 
will be an important question to be dis- 
cussed at the Denver meeting. It is 
claimed the present available funds are 
not sufficient to enable the national or- 
ganization to meet its expenses. <A 
remedy proposed is to tax every club in 
the Federation 5 cents per capita. It 
is estimated that with the membership 
of 200,000 a sum large enough for all 
purposes might be raised. The discus- 
sion of the plans proposed will probably 
be interesting. 

But now to the work in Iowa. The 
fifth annual announcement of the Tues- 
day Tourist Club of Oelwein, Iowa, is at 
hand. The club was organized in 1893 
and includes in its membership of thir- 
ty ladies the most literary women of that 
city. The work as outlined for the 
year embraces the literature of Amer- 
ica, France and Germany. The fifth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
club was observed in January, at which 
time areception and entertainment was 
given to a large number of invited 
guests. Mrs. R. C. Baker is President 
of the club and Mrs. W. F. Kirst Vice- 
President; Mrs. A. Bentley is parlia- 
mentary leader. One of the questions 
for debate is ‘‘ Resolved, That the run- 
ning of Sunday trains of cars should be 
prohibited by law.’’ ; 

Another Tuesday Club is found in 
Davenport, Iowa, and the lists of sub- 
jects for discussion are especially inter- 
esting. The topics for consideration 
are included under the head of ‘‘Some 
Aspects of Modern Civilization, ’’and the 
subdivisions are given in the ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion in Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ ‘‘Communistic Societies of Amer- 
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ica,’’ ‘‘The Tendency toward Concen- 
tration of Capital,’’ ‘‘ Public Opinion as 
a Social Force,’’ ‘‘Child Labor and 
Compulsory Education,’’ etc. It is a 
program containing much meat. The 
women of the club are to be congratu- 
lated on their work. 

There are clubs for every day in the 
week and even proverbial blue Monday 
entertains its clubs. Possibly these or- 
ganizations were formed as an antidote 
for the woes of that day. The Monday 
Club of Mason City was organized in 
1880. On their program are papers 
from the Bureau of Reciprocity. ‘‘A 
Group of Art Poems from Browning,”’’ 
is in charge of Mrs. Blythe. <A paper 
on Robert Browning written by Mrs. 
Isaac Hillis of Des Moines, was read at 
the same meeting. There are twelve 
topics on the Mason City program. Miss 
Adda S. Barton is the President. The 
work of the club is purely literary, but 
many of the members are identified in 
other branches of philanthropic and 
educational work independent of the 
club. 

The Monday Club of Lake City has 
an interesting program. A _ special 
meeting was held during the winter at 
which time Tennyson was the subject. 
The program consisted of recitations 
and songs and a paper on Tennyson. 

Mrs. Sutherland, President of the 
Chautauqua Circle at Gilman, Marshall 
county, which organization belongs to 
the Federatiion, writes that four of the 
members were invited to attend the 
initial meeting of the City Federation of 
clubs in Marshalltown. Mention is made 
of an excellent paper read before the 
members recently on ‘Pride versus 
Birds.’’ A traveling library has been 
established in Gilman through the ef- 
forts of this Chautauqua Circle. 

Among the Monday clubs, that of Post- 
ville ought to have been mentioned. 
The scope of work was given in the 
March MIDLAND. The officers are: 
Mrs. R. N. Douglass, President; Mrs. F. 
L. Williams, Vice-President; Mrs. John 
Sanders, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Maria Mitchell Club of Mason 
City devotes its time to the study of 
Shakespeare. The Secretary says the 
club is not doing any public work. In 
addition to the usual Shakespearian 
references the club makes use of the 
questions in the ‘‘American Shake- 
speare Magazine.’’ Mrs. Mary A. En- 
esley is President of the club. Meet- 
ings are held every Wednesday at 2:30 
P.M. The club was organized in 1879. 

A unique program comes from the 
Thimble Club of Nevada. The emblem- 
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atic design of the order, a club and a 
thimble, appears on the outside cover 
of the program. The course of study 
is noted American women. In thecon- 
stitution the object of the club is stated 
to be to secure wider information with 
a view to the improvement of our 
intellectual and social conditions. There 
are four guest days provided on the pro- 
gram. A recent entertainment on a 
guest day was in the form of a New 
England dinner. 

The Avancer Club of Radcliffe inclu- 
ded in its program the study of French 
and Greek and miscellaneous work last 
year, while this year is given to topics 
of interest in the homeand community. 
One topic is the review of ‘‘ Imperial 
Germany,’’ and another review ‘“‘Social 
Spirit of America.”’ The club owns a 
library and through the influence of the 
Avancer Cluba public library has been 
established in Radcliffe. A course of 
lectures has been arranged as a result 
of the activity aroused by the club, and 
it certainly appears that much good has 
been done by the organization. 

The Ladies’ Library Association of 
Mt. Pleasant has done very effective 
work for a number of years. Mrs. Alice 
L. Taylor says: ‘‘ We maintain the li- 
brary and reading room which we do 
pro bono publico, according to our motto. 
We create the financial resources and 
manage them in the ingenious and ef- 
fective ways known to public spirited 
women. We also, as an association, keep 
an eye on civic interests, using our in- 
fluence for the promotion of sanitary 
and city improvements. We have a 
business meeting monthly, two meet- 
ings of the literary club and one after- 
noon reception each month, besides 
larger public entertainments, dramatic 
or musical.’”’ The course of study for 
the association includes many fine top- 
ics, such as ‘‘ Rise of Islamism—* Char- 
acter of Mohammet,’ ‘Causes of the 
Success of Islamism.’’’ Meetings are 
held Monday afternoons. 

The V. O. V. Club of Mitchellville 
was organized in 1891. Course of study 
this year, ‘‘ France,’’ for several meet- 
ings. The President is Mrs. C.C. Kribbs, 
Vice-President, Mrs. Carrie Hickox. 

Le Mars Friday Club has,a fine pro- 
gram devoted to the study of Greece. 
The clubs of Le Mars formed a city 
federation which includes four clubs 
and the associated charities. Each club 
came into the Federation with definite 
aims. These are as follows: ‘‘ Mutual 
improvement, and a better acquaintance 
with each other in our club life;” ‘* De- 
velopment of a boys’ brigade in our 
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town;”’ ‘‘ The establishment of the cur- 
few;’’ ‘The attendance of all children 
of school age at some school ’”’ Notice 
of other programs will appear later. 
The secretaries of the various clubs 
have sent in the programs quite gener- 
ally in response to the circular. Time 
is required to mention all the clubs be- 
longing tothe I. F. W.C.,as there are 
181 in all. Space, too, in THE MIDLAND 
is limited, so be patient secretaries, the 
journalist will not forget you. 
—Mrs. Julian Richards. 


The City Federation of Boone, Iowa, 
held its annual meeting in March and 
made plans for the coming year in the 
direction of village improvement, the 
chosen work of the Federation. The 
Corresponding Secretary of the Feder- 
ation, Mrs. Maria Bibbs, presented an 
interesting and comprehensive report 
of the work of the year, showing that 
much is possible of accomplishment 
even in one year when undertaken 
systematically and with the determi- 
nation to succeed. The City Federation 
of Boone was organized one year ago 
and now has a membership of ten well 
organized, progressive clubs, and an 
individual membership of 175. The 
clubs belonging to the Federation are 
the Monday and Lowell Clubs, the two 
eldest clubs of Boone; the Review and 
Up To Date Clubs; the Gradatim Club, 
the Hawthorne Club, the Hy-Ba-Rila 
Club, the Shakespeare Club, and the 
Equality and Teachers’ Clubs. This 
last consists of forty teachers, the 
object of the club being the improve- 
ment of the youth of Boone and ‘‘to aid 
the City Federation in its work for 
village improvement.”’ 

The officers of the Federation are: 

President, Mrs. Flora E. Barkley; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. Rowena E. 
Stevens; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Gladys Brainard; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Maria Bibbs; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Martha L. Jordan. 





ORGANIZATION OF SMALL TOWN LIBRARIES, * 
(Continued from last month.) 
IV. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The preliminary work being done it 
remains now to consider the rules and 
regulations. It is wise to make only 
those rules which are necessary to the 
greatest usefulness of the library and 
essential in placing her patrons on an 
equal footing; it is important to have 
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no rule so iron clad but it may be 
broken upon occasion. 

In general they should be full enough 
for clearness, vut not so full as to be 
tedious. Some libraries include by- 
laws for trustees, but it is better to 
print them separately. 

As to form, the pamphlet is very 
common: in the case of a reference 
library a single card is often sufficient; 
sometimes the rules, or a portion of 
them, are printed on the back of the 
card which is carried by the borrower; 
sometimes a large sheet containing the 
rules is posted in the library, but I 
think this should be avoided; unless 
experience proves it necessary. Let 
the rules be always at hand ina con- 
venient form, but do not let them be 
obtrusive. The librarian’s aim is to 
make his room so attractive that people 
will unconsciously feel its beauty and 
dignity, and a big placard with the 
ominous word ‘‘Silence,’’ does not add 
to a pleasing effect. In my library I 
have had no warnings or cautions-.or 
rules placarded, and we have always 
kept a quiet and orderly room. 

As to printing details, there should 
be, as well as the name of the library, 


the town and state in which it is situ- 
ated, with the date; also, even in the 
case of very short rules, it will pay to 
have headings; this is a very important 
detail, as it empbasizes the subject dis- 
cussed, and also facilitates reference. 

The most usual points to be mentioned 
are: 

Hours of opening, with reference to 
the different departments. 

Borrowers, considering residents, 
nonreside:.ts and children. 

Borrower’s cards, in connection with 
guarantor’s registration. 

Home issue of books, and time kept, 
and renewal. 

Fines and penalties for over-due 
books. It is well in this connection to 
mention the days counted in computing 
fines, and for lost and injured books. 

Conversation. 

Contagious diseases Complaints. 

It is advisable to add a note below 
these, giving information concerning 
catalogues and bulletins. 

Virginia Dodge. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


A NOT altogether satisfactory sketch 
of Arthur Hugh Clough, by T. Arnold, 
in the Ninteenth Century,* suggests a 
brief consideration of this too much 
neglected poet. We Americans need 
to know more of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
whose verse adds dignity and strength 
to the second quarter of our century, 
whose personality was a delight to the 
choicest souls of England in his time, 
and whose friendship was held asarich 
possession by Emerson, Lowell and 
Matthew Arnold. Nocommon man could 
have drawn from the great master of 
Rugby such praise as is embodied in 
“Thyrsis, a Monody,’’ which contains 
passages worthy to be classed with the 
best in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
His was a soul that, as Arnold says, 
persistently sought the light that 

Leaves its seeker still untired, 
Still onward faring by its own heart inspired. 

Charles Eliot Norton in the ‘‘World’s 
Best Literature,’ speaks of Clough as 
“sensitive, simple, tender, manly,’’ and 
adds, ‘“‘his figure stands as one of the 
ideal figures of the past, the image of 
the true past, the true friend, the true 
man.” 

If asked to select a single poem 
which best reflects this pcet’s mind and 
soul in the present mood, we would un- 
hesitatingly select this (a poem that 
takes firmer hold upon the thoughtful 
reader with every reading): 

Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 

The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been, they remain. 
If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 


*The Living Age, February 6th. 


Though Clough never posed as a 
prophet yet who can tell to what extent 
his little light—all too soon extin- 
guished—led the way to woman's dis- 
enthrallment from the enforced idleness 
of his time! In Philip’s letter ‘on 
keeping within one’s proper sphere,” 
in ‘‘ The Bothie of Taber-na-Vuolich,” 
we finding him exhorting young girls 
who have the impulse to teach to earn- 
estly make teaching their calling. He 
asks Lady Sophie, ‘‘so good to the 
sick, so firm and so gentle,”’ if there is 
‘*a nobler sphere than of hospital nurse 
and matron.’’ And he invites little 
Lady Clarissa, who has a turn for cook- 
ing, to “‘in’? with her fingers. He adds: 
Their beauty it spoils, but your own it en- 

trances; 
For it is beautiful only to do the thing we are 
meant for. 

He thus concludes: 


But they will marry, have husbands, and 
children and guests, and households. 

Are there so many trades for a man,—for 
women one only; 

First to look out for a husband and then to 
preside at his table? 

The last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century gives strong negative answer 
to the poet’s query, put forth in the 
century's second quarter. 

To the encouragement of the mothers 
of our own better time who in their 
homes and in their club connections 
are doing much to equip themselves for 
the responsibilities of Twentieth Cen- 
tury motherhood, we want to quote 
from Professor Norton’s fine tribute to 
the poet.* 

‘*We find Arthur was his mother’s 
darling. She was rigidly simplein her 
tastes and habits, of stern integrity, of 
cultivated intelligence, fond of poetry, 
a lover of nature, and quickly sympa- 
thetic with high character, whether in 
real life or in the pages of romance. 
While his father taught him his Latin 
grammar and his arithmetic, his mother 
read with him from Pope’s [liad and 
Odyssey, from Scott’s novels and other 


*A Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
volume XIV, page 3,821. 
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books fitted to quicken the imagina- 
tion. Her influence was strong in the 
shaping of his taste and disposition.’’ 


There isan incidental lesson to young 
poets in the wise repression of makers 
of verse that lives. Mr. T. Arnold in 
his sketch relates that one of Clough’s 
best liked long poems, ‘‘Amours de 
Voyage,’’ though written in 1849 was 
not published till 1858. With this poet 
the poem had its period of ‘rearing 
and age.’’ During the rearing period 
it was ‘‘flitting about many years, from 
brain unto brain of feeble and restless 
youths, born to inglorious days.”’ 
***But,’ so finish the word, ‘I was writ in the 

Roman chamber 
When from Japlealen’ heights thundered the 
cannon of France. 

Though strongly believing in the 
verity of his inspiration, Clough mod- 
estly distrusted his power to express 
that inspiration in poetic form. 


* * 
* 


ONE people as never before, the 
North and the South, the East and the 
West, now join in hearty support of the 
President in his moderate but firm 
vindication of the American position 
against Spanish misrule, oppression and 
barbarity on our Western Continent. 
May the war be short and its conclusion 
decisive! May our army and navy rise 
above petty revenges to the plane of 
patriotism and humanitarianism! May 
our Nation’s monument in memory 
of the victims of the tragedy of the 
Maine be an island republic in form 
like unto our own, in spirit as pa- 
triotic and indomitable as the vener- 
able Gomez and his thirty thousand Cu- 
ban followers have shown themselves 
to be! 

=> 

Book lovers find much significance 
in the inventory of the late George M. 
Pullman’s socalled library. Itreports 
546 volumes, altogether valued at $240. 
The other contents of the room are in- 
ventoried at $16,239. The poverty of 
the poor man who knows and keenly 
feels his want is indeed pitiable: but 
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the poverty of the rich man who doesn’t 
realize how poor he is! How narrow 
the life of the poor rich man, how shut 
in his view, how unresponsive the ob- 
jects of his supreme solicitude, how 
dead his failure to compass the great 
ends of being! 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


The prize poem in THE MIDLAND’S 
April lst competition, is ‘‘Kate Shelley, 
an Iowa Epic,” by Mr. H. S. Finke, of 
the Chicago University. The sub-title 
raises the old question as to what is 
and what isnotanepic. The poem isa 
vivid description of a thrilling incident 
in which a young gir! performed a noble 
part. 


The beautiful poem, ‘‘ Dandelions,”’ 
and the accompanying illustration, on 
page 457 of this number, are from the 
hand of Miss Mary A. Kirkup, author 
of the prize descriptive paper, ‘‘ Israels 
and the Dutch Painters,’”’ in our April 
number. 


Zola has been induced to lecture in 
this country. He can’t speak a word of 
English, but he can look unutterable 
things and speak very good French— 
for a Parisian! 


Georg Brandes, the great Dane, has 
been studying literary London. He 
regards William Henley as the type to 
stand for English style in modern Eng- 
lish poetry. He finds Gosse and Dobson 
more restful. Among the many writers 
he met in London few appealed to him 
more than the American, Henry James, 
whose critical essays he regards as 
masterpieces. He found the English 
interested in the French language, lit- 
erature and life, but Frenchmen 
strangely ignorant and indifferent to 
all things English. A French novelist, 
for example, knew nothing of Oxford 
and its university. He met Stepniak 
(Prince Krapotkin,) in London, and pro- 
nounces him as great as Tolstoi, and 
recalls his acquaintance with the fa- 
mous nihilist with keenest delight. 


The impressionists have had such 
free course and so much glorification in 
the magazine literature of the period 
that, latterly, the reader has had little 
cause for complaint because authors 
‘*never know when to quit.’? We make 
haste to lodge a complaint against Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, whose novelette, 
‘*Good Americans,’’ would have been 
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another charming addition to society 
literature had her story of young love 
closed with that delightful wedding 
journey among the isles of Greece, 
leaving the reader only a suggestion of 
after incompatibility. The treatment 
of her hero and heroine in the last in- 
stallment was a cruelty to the .reader, 
for which their spasmodic rapture at 
the last affords little, if any, relief. 

Hamlin Garland, in the April Cen- 
tury, presents a fine specimen of what 
he would term ‘‘veritism’’ and the rest 
of us, ‘‘realism.’’ It is a story of upper 
Mississippi village life, in which the 
country store and the country bank are 
prominent, and the principal charac- 
ters are a country banker with a 
stretchable conscience, and his high- 
souled wife whose honesty admits of 
no degrees of comparison. The one 
illustration is by Castaigne—a real- 
istic picture of a country store, a new 
departure for that great artist. By the 
way, The Century folks should tell us 
something of Castaigne. It is rare, 
nowadays, that an artist is content to 
let his work speak for him. 


John Talman, of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, will contribute to the June MID- 
LAND a sketch of the late Franklyn W. 
Lee, and a review of his prose and 
poetical works. Mr. Talman and the 
subject of his sketch were associate 
members of the Press Club of St. Paul, 
and were intimate friends Those of 
us who knew the rare worth of Frank 
Lee, and the promise he gave of attain- 
ing a high place in literature, were 
shocked and grieved at his untimely 
death, and will feel a sense of gratitude 
to Mr. Talman for his labor of love. 


At a meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Association and the New York 
Library Club, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make a list of those works of 
fiction published in 1897 deemed worthy 
of permanent shelf room in public libra- 
ries. The books that came up to stand- 
ard were seven: On the Face of the 
Waters, by Mrs. Mrs. F. A. Steel: St. 
Ives, by Robert Louis Stevenson; The 
Gadfly, by E. L. Voynich; School for 
Saints, by John Oliver Hobbes; Cap- 
tain Courageous, by Rudyard Kipling; 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell; and The Choir Invisible, 
by James Lane Allen. 

AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 

A long time between letters! The 

April Century opens with ‘‘Her Last 


Letter, by Bret Harte, being a reply to 
‘His Answer,’” written more than a 
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quarter of a century ago. This sequel, 
like the original, would have made a 
good love story had it been told in 
prose: but in verse it is all up hill, and 
a rough road all the way up to the 
climax. 


Edward Atkinson in the April Cen- 
tury assures us that the United States 
has enormous advantage over Great 
Britain in its supply of easily get-at- 
able coal. He has reason to believe 
that the conversion of the carbon of 
coal into power, without waste of light 
or heat, is close at hand; that even 
greater progress will soon be made in 
the development of energy than any yet 
applied to the use of mankind. 


Charles A. Dana’s reminiscences of 
Lincoln and his Cabinet, in the April 
McClure’s, is a most interesting contri- 
bution to the history of our own time. 
The strength of Lincoln, surrounded by 
a cabinet which included such intel- 
lectual giants as Seward and Chase, is 
well presented. The strong military 
instincts of Lincoln, developed by ex- 
perience and responsibility, is another 
interesting phase of the subject. ‘‘Lin- 
coln asa Politician ”’ is likely to shock 
those extreme purists in our latter-day 
politics who are wont to assume that the 
politician of to-day is in sharp contrast 
with Lincoln, the one operating on the 
low plane of expediency, the other 
standing upoa the high ground of the 
eternally right. Toillustrate President 
Lincoln’s free use of means to accom- 
plish ends, (at the same time bringing 
out a matter of history not generally 
known,) Dana relates that three votes 
were needed in March, ’64, to admit 
sparsely-settled Nevadaasa State. The 
alternative was: ‘That we carry this 
vote [prohibiting slavery] or be com- 
pelled to raise another million, and I 
don’t know how many more, men, and 
fight no one knows how long. It is a 
question of three votes or new armies.”’ 
To secure these votes, he authorized 
Dana to offer revenue collectors’ ap- 
pointments to two congressmen, and a 
very important appointment about the 
New York custom house to another. 
The deal was consummated and Nevada 
became a State. : 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Iowa 
Masonic Library, Cedar Rapids, (the 
largest Masonic library in the world, 
and the only library in a building 
erected by a Grand Lodge), is a publi- 
cation of much interest to the craft. 
That distinguished veteran in Masonry, 
Hon. Theodore S. Parvin, is the editor. 
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TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘*Please read before forming conclu- 
. sion as to merit,’’ writes a contributor. 
The request so amplified as to include 
the writer’s whole thought would read 
thus: ‘I know you are in the habit of 
forming conclusions as to merit without 
reading the manuscripts sent you; but 
I wish you would make an exception in 
my caseand withhold judgment until you 
have given my manuscript a reading.’’ 
Or, putting the thought in few words, 
‘*Be fair for once.’’ Ignoring the im- 
plication, let us look at the unreason- 
ableness of this request. Suppose the 
lady who makes it were about to buy a 
dress and adry goods dealer should say 
to her: ‘‘You know youare well nigh 
given over to prejudice, and are not 
really trying to get the best goods for 
the money; but I wish you’d make an 
exception to your rule of indifference 
as to quality and actually examine this 
piece of goods before passing judgment 
on it.’’ Itis quite as safe to rely upon 
the self-interest of the editor as on the 
self-interest of the shopper. 





**T do not claim to be a writer,” says 
one, ‘‘so you will please excuse igno- 
rance.’’ We will; but the reading pub- 
lic will not. Magazine readers have a 
way of insisting that only writers shall 
write for the magazine they read. 





‘*Wouldn’t you accept an exception- 
ally good story even though it were 
sent without the author’s name?’’ We 
never read any manuscript which is not 
accompanied with the full name of the 
author; hence all such manuscripts are 
alike to us. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 


THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS PAINTINGS.* 
VI, JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT (1796- 
1875). 

In the year 1822 a young man of 
twenty-six left the draper’s counter, 
where he had for years been selling 
woo] and silk to an indifferent public, 
and entered the atelier of Michallon, 
desiring to learn the grammar of Art. 
By the *‘ election of grace ’’ he was born 
Artist, but the schools hindered him — 
kept him back with their ‘‘ oppressive 
conventionalities ’’— and he escaped to 

*From photographs selected by an Ameri- 


can artist during her residence at art centers 
abroad. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR—A KINSMAN OF GEN- 
ERAL ROSECRANS PROTESTS. 


DEAR SR -Referring to your editorial com- 
ment on the late General Rosecrans, I desire 
to say that, while “nearly all the actors in 
the drama of war which Dana’s reminis- 
cences in Met'lure describe” are dead, there 
are a few who are not, and it may not be un- 
til their death that that brutal political con- 
spiracy will be truthfully recorded in the 
annals of history. 

There are but few Republicans living to- 
day, whose memory extends back to this 
period, not so entirely bound by party ties 
as to acknowledge the existence of that 
damnable plot which blighted the career of 
General Rosecrans. 

The victories of Rich Mountain, Gainley 
Bridge, Corinth, Iuka. Stone River, and even 
the defeat of Chickamauga —if that may be 
considered deteat in which the objective 
point is attained — together with the love and 
esteem of his soldiers, will endear his name 
to the nation, despite the falsifieations of 
that prince of trencherous villifiers— Dana 
—and the failure of Stanton to support him, 
as he in his official capacity was in duty 
bound to do. 

The General’s “laborious defenses,” of 
which you speak, have never appeared, ex- 
cepting where his honor was at stake; and 
that he has successfully maintained this to 
the grave I do not think any loyal American 
citizen will undertake todeny. The history 
of that crime will be published some day, 
and absolute justice done to all. 

It may be some of the blood of my uncle 
coursing through my veins that impels me to 
this defense of his tomb, and brings to my 
lips the words of the talented editor of the 
Chicago Chronicle, who said: ne was 
the general who, like McPherson. fell in bat- 
tle, rather than live to engender the hatred 
and malicicus attacks of that villifier of the 
nation’s heroes— Charles A. Dana.” I say it 
may be these blood ties which impel me to 
this, but | rather attribute it to the candid 
impressions of an American citizen, who is 
not willing to see the nation’s patriotism 
prostituted to further political ends—as is 
even now being done at the national capital, 
and which has thrown a shadow over our 
land greater than that of the combined fleets 
of all Europe. HENRY S. ROSECRANS, 

Oskaloosa, Jowa. 
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learn of Nature alone, that greatest of 
teachers. 

Not exhibiting until 1837, although 
sixteen years older than Rousseau, he 
found in him a master,a friend. ‘‘The 
father of French landscape” had 
opened the way. Through long years 
of persistent work in the face of dis- 
courage ment and rejection he had clung 
to the true ideal of his art. to delineate 
Nature as he felt and saw Nature. Such 
a man naturally draws a circle about 
him of appreciative, congenial friends 
who share his labor, and some of them 
his genius. The little group of which 
Camille Corot was an honored and be- 
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loved member has immortalized and 
made sacred the woods of Fontaine- 
bleau, and made the hamlet of Barbi- 
zon a synonym for all that is finest in 
French art. 

Corot endured the same adverse crit- 
icism and lack of appreciation from the 
outside world that was given to Rous- 
seau, but his happy nature was never 
clouded by the slow arrival of honors. 
They came at last. He received the 
cross of the Legion of Honor at fifty, 
but was not made officer until 1867. 
This, the highest honor his country 
could give him, came at the end of a 
long, glad life, spent in ‘‘ plain living, 
high thinking,’ grand painting. Gen- 
erous and affectionate of dispositior, 
Corot won all hearts; his favorite title 
among his friends and neighbors was 
‘tle Pere Corot.’’ His pictures are mag- 
ical dreams of beauty. Nature? Cer- 
tainly. but Nature glorified by Art, 
that God-given power of interpretation 
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RECENT FICTION AND BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


In the February number of THE MIDLAND 
I showed the difference between Octave 
Thanet’s theories as a writer of short stories 
and those of other prominent Western real- 
ists; in this article, taking Octave Thanet’s 
latest collection of stories, ‘A Book of True 
Lovers,’’* for a subject, I wish to show where- 
in her theories differ and accord with those 
of the French naturalistic writer. Gustave 
Flaubert. In her paper read at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Octave Thanet al- 
ludes to Flaubert’s theory that for each 
mood, each aspect, each situation, there is 
one true expression and one alone, and if one 
is hunting after a figure or an expression 
that will not come, it is because one has not 
the idea; the image or the sentiment being 
clearly in one’s mind if it brings the word on 
to the paper—the one naturally flowing from 
the other. 

Flaubert sometimes read whole libraries in 
order to write a line or a paragraph. Does 
this microscopic learning appear in his 
stories? Not directly. Yet he makes his 
reader feel it. Who can define that subtile 
something, too intangible to beexpressed by 
the word thought, which passes from author 
to reader conveying the impression of pro- 
found knowledge behind the expressed idea. 

Flaubert’s theories as to whether an author 
should put his own personality into his 
stories are explained in his discussion with 
George Sand. “I am convinced,” Flaubert 
wrote to George Sand, “ that a novelist should 
not proclaim his own views. God, Himself, not 
having told His at the creation.” 


Brunetiere, the great French critic, who is 
opposed, in the main, to the naturalistic 
school, and consequently to Flaubert, re- 


*Way & Williams, Chicago. 
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and suggestion which we, for lack of 
a better word, call Art, (using the 
same word to express combinations of 
crewel embroideries, drawn work and 
plush painting.) ‘Corot was one of the 
most original of painters. He stood 
in Nature’s presence reverent, loving, 
enthusiastic, watching for the most 
delicate effects and changes of light, 
especially at early dawn and at dewy 
eve and in still moonlight, on cloud and 
sky, on tree and stream, - seeing thus 
what but few eves do see,—and ever 
striving to reproduce in his works his 
own impressions of this beauty.” 

Vue d’Italie* and Pasaye, the second 
reproduced in this number, are exqui- 
site photograpks; but no camera can re- 
produce the tender color, the feeling of 
‘*swaying branch and moving bough,”’ 
which these pictures possess as paint- 
ings. 

*Vue @’ Italie will be reproduced in the June 
MIDLAND. 
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gards Flaubert’s impersonality as his one 
supreme artistic virtue. ‘“‘No novelist,” 
Brunetiere sys, “should ever make a tool of 
his characters for the expression of his own 
sentiments.” 

So far, it may be said, Octave Thanet’s 
theories are in accord with those of Flaubert 
and Flaubert’s disciple, Maupassant. In all 
her stories, Miss French searches for the in- 
evitable, the only phrase, which the type she 
is creating would spontaneously use, In the 
pictures of human life. found not only in 
* The Book of True Lovers,” but also in all 
of her stories from “The Knitters in the Sun” 
to “The Missionary Sheriff,” each character 
speaks his own language in his own indi- 
vidual manner with apparently no help from 
the author who creates him. Neither does 
she tear her types away from their surround- 
ings and bring them to us with half of their 
beauty shorn, but rather carries us to them; 
shows us their river and sky and makes them 
sncsnstiousy speak the language which 
Nature would have bestowed upon them, had 
they been mortal. Wemighteven go farther 
and say that such is Octave Thanet’s inter- 
est in human nature at large that there are 
times when she seems to say with Flaubert, 
“The ignoble delights me. It is the sublime 
of the lower slopes.” But there, she stops 
and takes the opposite path from Flaubert 
and Maupassant, for she has no sympathy 
with their cynical views of life. It is impos- 
sible to imagine Miss French writing to any 
of HER friends as did Flaubert to Ernest 
Chevalier: “I dissect human hearts con- 
stantly, and when I have discovered impurity 
in what was thought to be purity, I am 
amused.” 

Always, Octave Thanet searches for and 
finds the noble and the true in life. I doubt 
if we have any other author so bravely opti- 
mistic; and this optimism proceeds not from 
lack of experience and observation, but is 
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the natural expression of a mind, virile, 
healthfui and radiant. 

In the charming introduction to “The 
Book of True Lovers,”’ Octave Thanet writes: 
“Tf, my dear friend, you perceive that the 
love herein depicted deals more with mar- 
ried folks than with youths and maidens, 
may I humbly suggest that as we should call 
no man happy until he be dead so likewise 
may we hesitate to call a lover true until he 
h th been proved by a murriage, which is as 
a fire or an ireful acid, releasing all the vol- 
atile and unsubstantial elements of love, and 
leaving only the pure gold of the heart. 
That so much of it remains in the marriage 
of our Anglo-~axon race is the happiest omen 
for us as a people.” ‘ 

The first story in ‘‘The Book of True Lov- 
ers” is “The Strike at Glasscocks.” The 
scene is laid in Arkansas, but it has all the 
diminutiveness and the isolation from life on 
a large scale characteristic of a Dutch paint- 
ing. Look, if you will, at Squire Glasscock’s 
portrait of his wife; a portrait quite as 
unique, in a humbie way, as Browning’s “My 
Last Duchess,” only it is the sublime of the 
lower slopes. Baas 

“The widder Glasscock, my wife, is as nice 
@ woman as you'll ever meet up with, and as 
good a cook, tew. but the Lord made most 
wimmen fools, and ull on’emstubborn. And 
once git her set, thar ain’t no movin’ of the 
widder. . . . What ruined our fambly is 
just cravin’ fur style and show, and the 
natchell yearnin’ of wimmen to have their 
own way. We'd of been married thirty-three 
year come next September, and we hain’t 
pever had no ’casion fer havin’ a house 
painted. She tole me on a Sunday that she’d 
been dwellin’ on the idee fur a right smart. 

‘Ye best ondwell then, ’says 1,’ ‘ paint air 
onhealthy and I don’t want none ’er it in 
mine.’ 

‘Tain’t neither’ says she; ‘the cholera is 
comin’, and the doctors say paint—fresh 

aint—is a preventatative’ says she, terri- 

le uppish. But it warn’t no perventatative 
she been ayfter. It ben fur the looks of the 
thing, and I knowed it. Ye see the widder 
allus had a hankerin’ fur fine things. We 
ain’t got no less ’n four rockin’ cheers to our 
house. Fact. And she won’t w’ar a sunbun- 
nit to church. Got to have a bunnit or astraw 
hat. An’ she kinder tolled me inter paintin’ 
an paperin’ inside tell we was so dad-gummed 
fine she cudn’t have my old dog inside in 
muddy weather. ’Clare that made me mad. 
An’ whet made me madder, she had to get a 
stove in the room, an’ | hadn’t nare place on 
earth to spit in ’cept a box! What do you 
reckon 'bout that? Air that the i to treat 
a self-respectin’ citizen with a white skin 
makin’ of him spitina box? . . . She ben 
wanten’ of me to take a paper, ‘so we'll 
know the news,” saysshe. I says, ‘we ain’t 
no need er news, cept what we kin git oncet 
a month, at preachin’, but I says, when this 
come up, ‘if I’ll git ye a paper oncet a week 


will ye quit bellerin’ at me *bout the paint?’ * 


Says she, ‘I dunno how to b’ar hit without 
we git the house painted.’ ‘Ye can’t have 
the house painted,’ says I, ‘but I’ll git ye the 

aper.’ And she read it to me reg’lar. She 
fin read the best in the world, right off; nev’ 
does have to stop sn’ spell, nor even to 
whisper words off to herself.” 

While Squire Glasscock thus draws his 
wife’s portrait to the arbitrator, he uncon- 
sciously sketches in the lines which bound 
his own mean, calculating, arbitrary soul, in 
the same manner that the Duke in “* My Last 
Duchess,” unconsciously reveals his per- 
verse Machiavellian nature to the Count’s 
agent. The Duke is a type of a decadent 
efrilization and a class, and Sam Glasscock is 
a type of the Ley gerry poor white in 
Arkansas. As the Duke tries to impress upon 


the Count’s agent the frailties of his former 
Duchess, so Sam Glasscock explains his wife’s 
“cravin’ fur style” to the arbitrator. The 
conceptions are in a manner identical, only 
one is, as I remarked before, the sublime of the 
higher and the other of the lower slopes. 
The one woman is Beauty’s Self, a type 
which even the brush of Fra Randolf could 
never hope to reproduce upon canvas, the 
other “is a small figure in a short blue gown 
who can swing an ax with extraordinary 
agility.”” Her calm, alert face is never seen, 
itis always hid by her “sunbunnit,” but al- 
though we will never know whether there 
were traces of faded rural beauty in her 
gentle, firm face, we d» know that step by 
step she raised her family above the common 
level and married her daughter to a man 
who made a “heap er money runnin’ a mill, 
an’ got a house fur her made outer a book.” 
“Why Abbylonia Surrendered,” “The 
Judgment on Mrs. Swift,” ‘The Ladder of 
Grief” and” A Captured Dream,” are simply 
pictures of American life, Jowly expressions 
of ourepoch. They are composed with what 
architects call “truth of material, truth of 
construction and truth of color.” 


The scene of “The Judgment on ‘Mrs. 
Swift,” (one of the best constructed of Miss 
French’s stories) is laidin lowa. It is searce- 
ly fifty pages in length and yet there is a 
main plot, an under plot and a main cross 
Nemesis action hid between its leaves. In 
this story we have alsoa miniature picture of 
the irony of life, for at the moment when 
Mrs. Swift has paid off the mortgage on her 
farm, and the girl who jilted her son loses 
her mother and is reduced to extreme pover- 
ty,—at what seems the moment of her ex- 
altation among her neighbors,—the upright 
Mrs. Swift is accused of stealing a diamond 

in. Circumstantial evidence is against her. 

he pin was in the room when she entered 
and was missed immediately after she left. 
The facts are that the fringe of her shawl 
caught the pin and that it dropped under the 
seat of a buggy which she used only on state 
occasions. When the great diamond of Miss 
Pennell’s lost brooch winked at her like an 
evil eye from beneath the carriage seat, the 
next few hours were very black tothe honest, 
haughty, old soul. It is then that her heart 
turns to Marcia, the unfortuate woman whom 
her son still loves. And it is Marcia who in- 
vents a method of restoring the pin without 
suspicion being cast upon the innocent old 
woman. Alpheus Swift is another typical 
son of Iowa, strong, upright, sensitive, sym- 
pathetic. 

All the married folks in ‘A Book of True 
Lovers,” after being purified by the “ireful 
acid” are left in that contented state de- 
scribed by England’s new poet, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips: 

**So shall we live 
And though the first sweet sting of love be 
passed 
There shall succeed a faithful peace, 
Beautiful friendship, tried by sun and wind, 
Durable from the daily dust of life.” 








Another novelist who possesses a robust in- 
tellect and knows how to create robust types 
is Mr: F. Hopkinson Smith. His “Caleb West’’* 
is the most virile book of the year. The 
main motif of the story is the building of 
Shark Ledge Light off Keyport Harbor. The 
contracting engineer, Henry Sanford, the 
chief foreman of construction Captain Joe 
Bell, and the diver, Caleb West (the latter 
the hero of the story), are the strong, vigor- 
ous sons of the sea. These men take life 


*Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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They get many hard blows and 


seriously. The ; 
stern rebuffs from their parent, the Ocean, 


and so they are gentle to one another. They 
have a keen sense of right and wrong, of 
manliness and honor which they learn as 
they fight side by side with the elements. 
They get scant mother teaching and scant 
religious teaching, but their hold upon the 
elemental truths of Christianity is tenacious. 
They have their own customs and mode of pre- 
paring food, and a picturesque dialect. Their 
similes and metaphors are nautical and they 
are inclined to be clannish. 

Captain Joe weathers a storm like a gull. 
The sea is his native element and he has 
studied its moods and caprices and can pre- 
dict with certainty the coming of foul or fair 
weather. And what a cheerful, yet testy, 
straightforward, yet impulsive, sailor he is! 
The men who work on the Keyport Light 
under Captain Joe, enlist for a war with 
winds and storms and changing seas. .. . 
This enlistment means hours of battling 
with the sea, of tugging at the lines waist 
deep in the boiling surf that rolls in from 
Montauk. It means constant, unceasing 
vigilance day and night in order that some 
exposed site necessary fora bedstone may be 
captured and held before a Southeaster can 
wreck it, and thus a vantage point be lost in 
the laying of the masonry: o: + 

Associated with these stalwart: men. is 
Betty West, the girl-wife of Caleb West. An 
accident (the pow of the Screamer’s 
engine) occurs, and Bill Lacy, an agile, cat- 
like fellow, a new hand, is badly injured. 
Betty helps to nurse him back to life and he 
induces her to run awey with him. She 
stays but a few days with Lacy and the ten- 
der hearted Captain Joe Bell, shelters her 
and fathers her. Caleb refuses to take her 
back and the scene between Captain Joe and 
Caleb West, where Captain Joe tries to in- 
duce Caleb to take Betty back, is very dra- 
matic. Never has the story of a wife’s sin 
been treated with more virility, more sin- 
verity, and yet more delicacy. Betty is the 
same kitten-like type as Hetty in Adam 
Bede. But Betty is more spiritual, more con- 
scientious, than her English sister and less 
wickedness is expected of her by her creator 

Contrasted with these toilers of the sea are 
Sanford’s society friends, the wealthy and 
sympathetic Mrs. Morgan Leroy; the young 
lovers. Jack Hardy and Helen. who have yet 
to feel the stingings of the ireful acid of 
marriage, and many others. A virile scene 
is the stag party at Sanford’s apartments, 
where Smearley comes in fresh from his 
studio, clad in white flannels and a flaming 
tie; the millionaire Hardy, is in correct 
evening dress; Editor Curran stops not to 
change his business suit, and the great ’cello 
Bock, a short, round, oily Dane, is welcome 
in a thread-bare coat and black baggy 
trousers. The conversation, O, ye Western 
club men, is upon music, science, art, with 
much harmless banter at the expense of 
Maj. Tom Slocomb, the butt of the party. 
For no club, since the learned Doctor John- 
son’s time, has seemed quite complete with- 
out some harmless Bohemian with a nature 
akin to Goldsmith’s or Voiture’s. The good 
Major is not literary, however; he is, I think 
anew southern type and therefore it is im- 

ssible to classify him. These society 
riends do not take life so seriously as the 
workers of Shark Ledge. While they can 
work prodigiously in working hours they un- 
derstand the gentle art of idling in leisure 
moments. They are triflers if you will, fond 
of luxury and all that wealth brings to the 
cultivated eye and sense. But oer sympa- 
thize with suffering, pick up the fallen ones 
a do not carry their jests and laughter too 
ar. 
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The arch-villain is not Bill Lacey; it is the 
government superintendent who occupies 
that high place. In the truthful description 
of Carleton (I say truthful because every 
reader knows some government official who 
closely resembles this incompetent and surly 
superintendent), Mr. Hopkinson Smith has 
placed his finger upon the weak point in our 
governmental system. Headsof departments 
are generally men of tried ability; it is the 
local officials who are incompetent. The ab- 
surdity, the folly of placing a man of inferior 
intellectual and moral ability over skilled 
engineers and craftsmen who understand 
their business, has never been more graphic- 
ally pictured than in “Caleb West.” One 
type Mr. Hopkinson Smith has haply spared 
us from viewing in his book — the woman gos- 
sip; but when he tries to heap all the re- 
»sroach he can on Carleton’s wicked old head, 
1e makes him that most venomous of all 
God’s creatures, a man gossip. 

If, in “Caleb West,” we see the civil engi- 
neer on duty in *“Gondola Days,’’* by Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith, the engineer turns painter 
and shows us how he spends his days of rec- 
reation. “‘Gondola Days” is the most charm- 
ing book of travel I Seen of, except Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr’s “The Flower of England’s 
Face” and “A Cathedral Pilgrimage.” The 
methodsof these twotravelers areconsciously 
different, each reflecting his or her person- 
ality —for a book of travel, unlike a novel, 
gains by little hints dropped here and there, 
which show the author’s likes, dislikes, haps 
and mishaps. Mrs. Dorr depicts quaint types 
(often of the past) with a historical setting 
and she discovers remote paths and describes 
nature with a poet’s eye. Mr. Smith, on the 
contrary, is never so huppy as when describ- 
ing the robu-t Venitian types which now 
people Venice, and he regards the palaces, 
the grand staircases. the gateways, from a 

ainter’s, rather than a poet’s, plane. But 

oth are charming because their books are 
wrought not in sad but in happy sincerity. It 
is play day with both of them, after years of 
toil, and both know on these pleasure trips 
how to take all the good which the gods will 
them. 

It is comical to contrast Luigi, the beggar 
tramp, for instance, with Caplain Joe. Luigi, 
the principal member of the Outdoor Club, 
“ ragged, barefooted, sunbrowned, who never, 
in the recollection of any manor woman, was 
known to do a stroke of work. Could he step 
to the footlights, just as he is, and with his 
superb baritone voice, ring out one of his 
native songs, he would send a flutter through 
the hearts of a matinée full of pretty girls.” 

hen there is Vittorie, up from Via Gari- 
baldi, out on a lark, frolicking with the Old 
Man of the Sea when he comes bounding over 
the Molo wall; or the sculptor waif, Alles- 
andro, who had troubadoured it through 
Europe, his only support being a spatula and 
a lump of clay. he only time when the 
members of the Outdoor Ciub take life seri- 
ously is when Pietro and Pasquale, the rival 
gondoliers. have » boat race; then indeed all 
Venice turns out to see it, and blue and yel- 
low ribbons scattered amidst the crowd, pro- 
claim the sympathizers of the rival combat- 
arts. 

But the gentle, guileless French professor, 
who knows every nook and corner of Venice, 
is the principal type. He it is who recalils 
old legends, discovers old books and paint- 
ings, tells mysterious stories about beautiful 
Venetian women and loyal knights.jong since 
dead, re-peoples tottering halls and broken 
balconies. In short, one gets from “ Gondola 
Days” the very atmosphere of ancient and 
modern Venice. Mary J. Reid. 


*Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
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Zola’s famous Trilogy is now com- 
plete, and may be judged as a whole. 
The thread of the story is the develop- 
ment of Pierre Fromont’s character 
and career, in Lourdes, in Rome and 
in Paris,—first as the young priest full 
of confidence in the mission and pur- 
pose of the church to purify and save 
the world; then as the reformer in dis- 
favor for excessive zeal and disregard 
of admonition from his bishop, vainly 
appealing to the Pope for the word that 
should give him freedom to continue 
his work and put new life into the 
church; and, finally as a convert to the 
new gospel of service applied to the 
betterment of mankind, and to the new 
philosophy of justice for the unequipped 
poor as a substitute for partial and at 
best unsatisfying charity. 

The reader of Zola’s Paris* finds 
himself powerfully impressed with the 
pictures thus presented of many phases 
of life in the French Capital—the 
squalor of the poor, the prodigality of 
the rich, the vices of the bourgeoisie, 
the corruption of politics, the venality 
of the press, the inefficiency of home 
charities, the plodding earnestness of 
devotees to science, the tragic incon- 
sistencies of anarchism. 

We differ with most of the critics in 
judgment as to the relative merits of 
this latest work. To our mind, Paris 
is greater than Rome greater than 
Lourdes. All three are too long drawn 
out, but there is less that might be 
spared in the last of the series. Rome 


- was guide-bookish, Paris is not. The 


description in Paris is, especially to 
the American reader, essential to full 
comprehension of the scenes and inci- 
dents presented. Nor is there reason 
in the prevalent tone of disappointment 
with the unambitious last stage of 
Piere Fromont’scareer. That a priest 
out of harmony with the descipline and 
teachings of his church and in full 
sympathy with the new industrial 
movement and with the new thought on 
economic questions should abandon the 
priesthood and take his place as a be- 
ginner among the workers, and that 
the heart-hungry solitary should find 
in Marie’s virgin love his own heart 
home, is the natural outcome of Zola’s 
philosophy. ‘‘But, such an unambi- 
tious ending!’’ says one. This critic 
would deny to Zola his right to write 
realistic novels. He might as well in- 
sist on a revision of ‘‘ Middlemarch ”’ 
because Dorothea deserved a better 
fate than Will Ladislaw, and an obscure 


The Macmillan Company, New York, two 
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home in London. With such disap- 
pointing conclusions must literature 
that reflects real life for ever and ever 
abound. 

In the whole range of fiction there 
are few scenes as artistically developed 
and us dramatically presented as the 
dymanite explosion in Book II, the man 
hunt in Book III, the trial, sentence 
and execution of Salvat in Books IV and 
V, and the crisis in the fate of Guil- 
laume, near the close of the novel. The 
most consummate art is shown in the de- 
velopment of that species of insanity 
known asanarchism in the clear, strong, 
noble, but ill-balanced mind of Guil- 
laume, Pierre’s elder brother. The 
meeting of the two brothers in the ro- 
tunda, under the crypt of the great 
cathedral of the Sacred Heart, the 
argument for and against the hellish 
deed which had been planned, the 
physical encounter and the final return 
of reason to the elder brother’s dis- 
traught mind — altogether make a pro- 
found impression. Nothing in modern 
fiction surpasses it. No factitious after- 
success which might have been ac- 
corded the ex-priest, could have added 
anything to the greatness of Pierre 
Fromont as evinced in this crisis. No 
purpose novel of our time has surpassed 
this dramatic presentation of the noble 
madness, the egregious blunder and the 
atrocious crime of anarchism. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF OSTEOPATHY. 


By W. H. HARWOoD. 


AVING for some time felt a desire 
to investigate the drugless method 
of healing, and this desire being 
strengthened by the recent action of 
the Iowa Legislature in legalizing the 
system, I determined to visit Kirks- 
ville, Mo., which is the present seat of 
Osteopathic knowledge. Here is estab- 
lished the great American School of 
Osteopathy, the largest and most com- 
plete institution of the kind in the 
world. 

The discoverer of this wonderful 
method of healing is Dr. A. T. Still, a 
native of Virginia, who in early child- 
hood removed with his parents to Ten- 
nessee, thence to North Missouri. In 
his autobiography Doctor Still gives a 
very graphic picture of those early 
pioneer days, and his contests with 
Indians and panthers, and other wild 
beasts. His father was sent to the 
great West as a missionary, and like 
many missionaries in those early days, 
was also a medical doctor. Thus A. T. 
Still grew up a rugged frontiersman 
and a physician. He completed his 
medical education, and removed to 
Kansas when quite a young man, where 
he began to practice among the Shaw- 
nee Indians. He was subsequently one 
of Gen. John C. Frémont’s army sur- 
geons, in which capacity he began to 
develop that remarkable originality 
which always characterizes a reformer 
or discoverer in science. 

He soon satisfied himself that the old 
theory of medicine was radically wrong, 
and refused to follow in the established 
ruts so long trodden as to be deeply 
worn. He began to study the art of 
healing anew. Spinal meningitis was 
the last feather that broke the back of 
the camel of faith with Doctor Still. 
When he found this dread disease at- 
tacking his own family, defying the 
combined skill of himself and his broth- 
er physicians, he began to doubt the 
ability of drugs to heal anything. 
When he lost faith in drugs, he cut 


completely loose from the system, 
and like the caravels of Columbus, set 
out upon a trackless sea to explore 
worlds unknown to mankind. 

To start anew he must begin at the 
beginning, and so he began with man. 
Believing with the poet that the great- 
est study of man is man, he began to 
investigate with the living and the 
dead. Doctor Still studied anatomy as 
it had never been studied before. From 
these researches he developed the 
theory that man is one of the most 
wonderful machines ever made, and 
when the machinery gets out of orcer, 
all the skilled machinist or physician 
or operator, whichever one chooses to 
call him, has to do is to regulate the 
machine, which can be done wholly by 
manipulation. He discovered that he 
could use the bones as levers for regu- 
lating the machine, and from this fact, 
he decided to call the new science Oste- 
opathy. 

His struggle in getting his theory 
accepted is only the history of the 
heartaches, disappointments, and vex- 
ations of every reformer. His former 
friends, those who had employed him 
as their family physician, refused to ac- 
cept his new method. He left Bald- 
win, Kan., went to Missouri and be- 
gan to practice in Macon county. The 
medical profession made him the butt 
of ridicule. He was denounced in pub- 
lic and private as a fraud. But in- 
spired by the knowledge of the new 
discovery, and the truth of his science, 
he never, not even in the darkest hour, 
faltered, but continued to press on and 
on, with his discovery. Wonderful re- 
sults began to be shown for his work. 
Osteopathy invaded the domain of spi- 
nal meningitis, dread diphtheria, mea- 
sles, mumps, typhoid and pneumonia 
fevers, and came off more than con- 
querer. 

The old schools of medicine generally 
continued to assail his theories, but he 
never faltered in his course, continuing 
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to heal supposed incurable diseases. 
The result of those attacks made Dr. 
Still friends and brought confusion up- 
on his assailants. 

After drifting about over North Mis- 
souri, he finally settled at Kirksville, 
in Adair county, Missouri, which he 
made his home, and resumed his work 
and exploration. 

The founding of a great college was 
not at first the Doctor’s intention. He 
only intended to have his sons in- 
structed in the science. But a few 
personal friends came to learn also, 
and those brought others, until about 
1890 or 1891 he was compelled to engage 
anassistantinanatomy. This assistant 
was Dr. William Smith, a graduate of 
medicine from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and perhaps one of the best anatomists 
in the world. Dr. Still and Dr. Smith 
thus opened the American School of 
Osteopathy in a small frame building 
of only two or three rooms. There was 
no advertising, no bidding for students, 
no inviting any to become members; 
they all came of their own accord. 
Patients came from everywhere, were 
healed, and went back to spread the 
glad tidings that there was a mecca 
for the afflicted. In a short time 
the little building had to be removed 
and a large, thirty-four-room brick took 
its place. This has proven entirely too 
small, and twice since additions have 
had to be made, until at the present 
time there stands a large, four-story 
building of sixty-four rooms on the 
ground where the little three-room cot- 
tage was first built. 

Perhaps Iowa more than any other 
State, save Missouri, is interested in Os- 
teopathy. In no other State, save the 
one excepted, has so many people re- 
ceived benefit from the drugless sci- 
ence. Kirksville being situated only 
one county from the Iowa line, makes 
it easily accessible to the Iowans. No 
sooner was the banner of Osteopathy 
raised in the State of Iowa, however, 
than the medical fraternity of that State 
organized,and presented a solid front 
against the encroachments of this new 
enemy of disease and death. Whether 
their motives were merely selfish, or 
whether they were really acting in ac- 


cordance with their conscience to pro- 
tect the weak and afflicted from supposed 
charlatans and quacks, it is not my pur- 
pose to discuss. It is enough to say that 
the fight waged against Osteopathy in 
Iowa was the most bitter the new science 
has met since its discovery. We do not 
doubt that most of its opponents were 
honest in their opposition to the new 
science, and when one pauses to reflect 
how often the public has been deceived, 
we cannot blame them. They should 
be given the credit of doing what they 
honestly believed to be right. The 
laws of Iowa were somewhat lax on the 
practice of medicine, and Osteopaths 
invaded the State and began healing 
the afflicted. The science quickly ob- 
tained a strong foothold, and began to 
make wonderful progress. 

The enemies of the new method of 
healing rallied all their forces and came 
to the attack, in the last Legislature 
before the one just adjourned, and suc- 
ceeded in passing the most strict anti- 
Osteopathic laws ever before enacted in 
any State. What was Iowa’s loss was 
Kirksville’s gain. The people who 
believed in Osteopathy went to Kirks- 
ville to live, some permanently, but 
many temporarily. The sick who could 
afford to do so, went to Kirksville to be 
healed. It was a losing game for Iowa, 
and the press of the State took it up 
and began to discuss the subject from a 
business standpoint, taking the view 
that it was better to keep Osteopaths 
in the State, and let them spend their 
money in lowa, than to have so many 
people going to Missouri, to patronize 
the Still Infirmary, Kirksville hotels, 
boarding houses and merchants. This 
idea prevailed so strongly among the 
people that there was a complete rev- 
olution in sentiment at the assem- 
bling of the Legislature recently ad- 
journed. 

Had the American School of Oste- 
opathy, Dr. Still and his friends been 
the least inclined to take all the profits 
of his discovery to themselves, they 
would have opposed the legalizing of 
the science in Iowa, for by doing so 
they opened up a field for competition 
and narrowed their own sphere of work. 
Itis quite evident that they looked more 
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to the spread of the science than to per- 
sonal gain. 

They went to work in earnest to help 
the friends of Osteopathy in Iowa get 
the bill through. Dr. Arthur G. Hil- 
dreth went to Des Moines, the scene of 
battle, and remained there until the 
victory was gained. The history of the 
struggle is given in the current num- 
ber of the Journal of Osteopathy, from 
which the following is taken: 

‘‘ The American School of Osteopathy, 
and every friend of the science through- 
out Iowa and the United States, should 
ever feel grateful to those who so ear- 
nestly and honestly and ably assisted us 
on the floors of both the Senate and 
House of the Iowa Legislature, in se- 
curing recognition for the science in 
that State. When we consider that 
only last year Iowa passed the most 
stringent medical practice act, whereby 
the practice of Osteopathy was entirely 
prohibited, we can conceive what a vic- 
tory it was for our profession to receive 
recognition. Only those who stood by 
and witnessed the able work of the 
friends of truth, not only in the House 
and Senate, but throughout the entire 
State, can realize how much we are in- 
debted to our friends in Iowa The 
able address of the Hon. P. L. Prentis 
of Ringgold, a Homeopathic physician, 
was only one of the masterly efforts 
made by the friends of Osteopathy. 
The addresses of Representative James 
A. Penick of Chariton, and Senator 
B. F. Carroll of Bloomfield, were splen- 
did efforts. Space forbids mention in 
detail of all in the Legislature and out 
of it, who made a noble fight for the 
cause of Nature’s Science in healing. 
Their able addresses and unselfish ef- 
forts are highly appreciated by all true 
friends of Osteopathy. The work done 
on the floors of both houses is deserv- 
ing of no more praise than the efforts 
of those who, by their private, earnest 
appeals, did so much to overcome the 
prejudices of our opponents. It was in 
truth a labor for humanity and love. 
To Senator W. J. Mitchell, who had 
charge of the bill in the Senate, and 
Representative O. H. Frink, who intro- 
duced the same in the House, Oste- 
opathy, humanity, and especially the 






afflicted of Iowa, owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude. There are many others de- 
serving mention, but space forbids the 
mention of more by name. To those 
members of the Iowa Legislature who 
voted and worked against the bill, 
there is felt no malice or ill will, grant- 
ing that they voted and worked as they 
thought for the best, giving them credit 
for doing their duty as they sawit. Even 
the opponents who were honest in their 
opposition deserve the respect of all 
men for following their convictions of 
what they believe right. It may be 
well claimed that opening the State of 
Iowa to the practice of Osteopathy is 
the greatest victory yet won by the 
science. Osteopaths accept it not in 
any spirit of vain exultation, but rather 
with deep, heart-felt thankfulness to 
God, that justice and truth have once 
more been vindicated, and the true 
spirit of progress taken firm hold in 
another proud State of our nation. 
Another brilliant gem has been added 
to the imperial crown of Iowa, 

‘*Could our friends in the Iowa Legis- 
lature have witnessed the demonstra- 
tion of the city of Kirksville, and the 
American School of Osteopathy, with 
its five hundred students, when the 
announcement was received that Gov- 
ernor Shaw had signed the bill legaliz- 
ing the practice of Osteopathy in that 
State, they would have realized how 
fully we appreciated their efforts. 

‘“‘The Regular School of Medicine 
made the best organized fight Osteopa- 
thy has ever had to contend with any- 
where. Knowing as we do the influences 
that were brought to bear on members of 
the Iowa General Assembly, it is a mat- 
ter of wonder that such a victory was 
gained. To our brothers in other 
schools we will say, that our doors are 
always wide open for scientific investi- 
gation. Wecourt honest investigation. 
Why men who stand at the head ofa 
profession, which should be regarded 
as the most broad-minded and liberal, 
and also the most progressive, as it has 
human health and happiness at: stake, 
standing as they do in the dawn of the 
Twentieth Century, an age that boasts 
of the greatest scientific development, 
could wage such a war against Oste- 
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opathy, as was waged in Iowa, without 
ever having honestly investigated it, is 
something that is utterly incomprehen- 
sible. No word of censure was spoken 
against Osteopathy but from the old 
school, and that without any investiga- 
tion. Isit just? Are they desirous of 
protecting the innocent people of their 
own great State, or are they afraid of 
competition? 
The reader 
may answer 
the ques- 
tion.”’ 

All through 
the conflict 
the Oste- ‘ 
opaths waited »* 
with greatest & 
anxiety a re- 
sult of such 
moment to 
them. They 
labored by 
every legit- 
imate means 
to secure the 
desired end. 
But even 
their enemies 
give the as- 
surance that 
their work 
was perfectly 
honorable, 
and that there 
were no dark 
transactions in manipulating the bill. 
Dr. Hildreth, who was on the ground, 
conducted himself in such a manner as 
to win the admiration and esteem of the 
foes of Osteopathy. When victory was 
finally won there was a great demon- 
stration in Kirksville. Not ademonstra- 
tion of exultation over the defeated, but 
such a display as would certainly not 
have offended even their adversaries. 
On his return Dr. Hildreth was given 
an ovation, of which the following ac- 
count is taken from one of the weekly 
papers: 


Iowa Day. 
‘Last Friday was a great day in 


Osteopathic circles in this city. Many 
of the business houses were decorated 





DR. A. G. HILDRETH. 


with flags, and the colors of the Ameri- 
can School of Osteopathy, red and black, 
were hung out on every side. 

‘Dr. A. G. Hildreth was to arrive 
from Iowa on the 10:10 train, on the 
Wabash, and long before the train 
rolled into the depot a huge procession, 
composed of students of the school, had 
lined up on Washington Street, extend- 

ing from the 

station to the 

park. The 

streets were 
° lined with 
% crowds of 
people, and 
every stu- 
dent carried 
a flag. 

**As soon as 
the train 
came in sight 
it was saluted 
by the boom- 
ing of cannon, 
the screech- 
ing of steam 
whistles, the 
ringing of the 
} church bells 
and the blow- 
ing of horns 
until it would 
seem as if 
pandemoni- 
um had brok- 
en loose. 

‘On the arrival of the train, Dr. 
Hildreth was seized, elevated upon the 
shoulders of some of the excited stu- 
dents and carried to a carriage contain- 
ing, besides himself, Drs. H. M. Still, 
C. E. Still and H. T. Still, with Marga- 
ret McCully of Iowa, holding the reins, 
which were silk ribbons of the school 
colors. As soon as Dr. Hildreth was 
seated, the horses were detached from 
the carriage and forty Iowa students 
manned ropes which were attached. 
This carriage was followed by one con- 
taining Mrs. Dr. A. T. Still and Mrs. 
Dr. Arthur Hildreth. The procession 
was headed by the Kirksville Cornet 
Band, and following the carriages came 
the 500 students lined up in the follow- 
ing order: 
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** First.— October class, with Vermont 
banner. 

** Second.— January class, with North 
Dakota banner. 

‘*Third.—April class, with Missouri 
banner. 

*¢ Fourth.— September 
Michigan banner. 

‘* Fifth.February class, with lowa 
banner. 

‘Each of the banners had ‘Iowa’ 
printed across it, showing the estima- 
tion in which the State is held by the 
school. 

‘*The procession marched around the 
park, cheering, singing, and uttering 
their college yells. Hurrah for Iowa! 
resounded upon every side, and it is 
safe to say that if the Iowa Legislature 
had landed here they could have taken 
the town. The carriage finally stopped, 
and Dr. Hildreth responded in an elo- 
quent little speech, heartily thanking 
the people for their royal reception, 
giving an account of the grand fight 
that had been made, and predicting 
that every state would soon follow the 
glorious example of Iowa. 

‘*He said emphatically that he did 
not claim the credit that was given him 
for the passage of the bill. While he 
had worked earnestly and faithfully, it 
should always be remembered that the 
result was largely due to the united 
work of the devoted friends of Oste- 
opathy who lived in Iowa, and to the 
splendid services of some of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives who so ably 
advocated the merits of the bill before 
the Legislature.”’ 

It was truly Iowa Day IN KIRKS- 
VILLE, and the citizens generally 
seemed anxious to show their appre- 
ciation of the splendid work done for 
humanity by the Twenty-seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly of the great State of 
Iowa. 

The illustration, IOwA Day at Kirks- 
ville, shows a portion of the parade. 
On every flag was emblazoned the name 
Iowa. Surely never did one State honor 
another as Missouri honored Iowa on 
that occasion. And well she might, for 
there were a large number of Iowa 
students and patients in the parade. 
The city of Kirksville was still re- 
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joicing and sounding the praises of her 
sister State on my arrival. I met Dr. 
Turner Hulett, the Dean of the Faculty, 
Drs. Charles Herman, and Harry Still, 
Dr. Hildreth, ard many others, who 
when they learned my mission, at once 
kindly afforded me every means in 
their power to investigate Osteopathy. 
I suppose there are at the present time 
about five hundred students in the col- 
lege, ladies and gentlemen of far more 
than ordinary ability. Many of them 
are graduates of colleges and universi- 
ties, and among them I found even medi- 
cal doctors who had abandoned the old 
theories, and come to study the new. 
A more respectable, intelligent class of 
students it has never been my pleasure 
to meet. Almost every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Nation seemed to be rep- 
resented. There are seven large reci- 
tation rooms in the building which, 
with the chemical, and histology labora- 
tories, dissecting rooms, offices and 
parlors number sixty-six in all, under 
one roof. The faculty is an exception- 
ally fine one. The best talent the new 
and old world can produce is em- 
ployed. Three ofthe members are grad- 
uates from foreign colleges, one from 
Edinburgh, one from Dublin and one 
from Berlin, Germany. Anatomy, 
Histology, Gynecology, Urinalysis, 
Physiology, Toxicology, Symptomatol- 
ogy, Minor Surgery in all its branches, 
and Osteopathy forms the course of 
two years of ten months each. 

I was particularly interested in the 
lecture of Professor Hazzard on Oste- 
opathy and its methods of application. 
Osteopathy comes only when the student 
is well advanced in anatomy, physiology 
and other preparatory courses which 
lead up to it. The demonstrations and 
illustrations were made so plain, how- 
ever, that anyone might be interested 
by them, and convinced of the truth of 
the theory. 

Osteopathy is thus defined by the 
Journal of Osteopathy: 

‘* Osteopathy is a new science of heal- 
ing without drugs, founded by Dr. An- 
drew T. Still, of Kirksville. Mo. This 
school denies the alleged curative prop- 
erties of drugs,and repudiates the whole 
system of drug treatment as unnatural 
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and destructive to health. The medi- 
cal system of diagnosis is also aban- 
doned. In place of ‘symptoms’ and 
poisons, the new science substitutes a 
careful, thorough physical examina- 
tion and treatment by manipulation. 
Under the new system, the body is ex- 
amin: d and treated as an intelligent 
machinist would examine and treat a 
complicated machine with which he 
was perfectly familiar.’ By actual cures 
wrought upon thousands of cases that 
have been pronounced hopeless by other 
schools, the Osteopaths have proven 
that if there is an unobstructed nerve 
and blood supply to and from all parts 
of the well-fed man, the effects called 
disease will as surely disappear as the 
asceptic wound will heal after the sur- 
geon has rendered the parts microscop- 
ically clean and placed them in proper 
position. 

“Through a highly developed sense 
of touch and a knowledge of anatomy, 
the Osteopath is enabled to discover the 
slightest anatomical disorder,and every 
move made by him in treatment is to- 
ward the definite purpose of correcting 
such disorders. 

‘¢These Osteopathic disorders are not 
necessarily surgical dislocations, by 
which term is meant ‘a bone completely 
out of joint,’ but are out of line —out 
of proper adjustment. They comprise 
slight displacements of various struc- 
tures, chiefly bones and ligaments, with 
muscular contractures, little adhesions, 
contractions from cold, irritation or 
other outside influences, causing un- 
natural pressure upon vessels or nerves. 


The Osteopaths look upon the human’ 


body as a perfect machine, and order as 
the first law of health. If in order, the 
human machine will do its work prop- 
erly and run its allotted time. 
of its work is to digest and assimilate 
the foods prescribed by the normal ap- 
petite, to manufacture therefrom all 
the chemical compounds needed by the 
body for its own growth and repair, 
and to excrete that which is not so re- 
quired. This work can only be carried 
on by the forces within the body. This 
is Osteopathic theory based upon prac- 
tical experience. 

‘*In short, Osteopathy is a common- 


A part - 


sense system of discovering and cor- 
recting all mechanical disorders in the 
human machine, and an intelligent di- 
rection of the recuperative forces 
within the body to the cure of disease. 
This principle holds good in acute as 
well as chronic troubles. The Osteo- 
path not only effects without drugs all 
the beneficial results the medical pro- 
fession claim to get with drugs, but the 
Osteopathic school has made itself fa- 
mous, wherever its practitioners have 
gone, by bringing about the cure of 
cases that had been given up as incura- 
ble by all other schools of practice. 

‘Osteopathy has treated succes-fully 
nearly every known disease, chronic 
and acute. Some diseases pronounced 
incurable by the M. Ds. have been made 
to yield. Among these may be named 
Bright’s disease, locomotor ataxia and 
some forms of insanity. It has been 
particularly efficacious in cases of paral- 
ysis. Tumors and so-called cancers have 
been quickly removed without the aid 
of drugs or the knife. 

‘*The treatment is absolutely safe 
and harmless, and almost every patient, 
who takes treatment for any length of 
time, becomes an ardent advocate and 
admirer of the system. Of the many 
thousands of cases treated at the A. T. 
Still Infirmary, mor - than fifty per cent 
have been cured, and fully eighty per 
cent greatly benefited. Even those 
whose cases had gone so far that they 
could not be cured have suffered no ill 
effects, something which could hardly 
be claimed by any drug treatment.’’ 

The Journal of Osteopathy was found- 
ed four or five years ago, by Dr. A. T. 
Still, as the organ of his new discovery. 
It was first issued as a four and then an 
eight page paper. About one year ago 
it was changed to its present magazine 
form, about the size of THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY. It has two editors, and a 
corps of able contributors, graduates 
of the new science. The faculty of 
the college are all on the staff of con- 
tributors, as well as Doctor Still’s sons, 
Doctors Harry, Charles, and Herman. 
The most significant feature of the 
Journal of Osteopathy, is Dr. A. T. 
Still’s department in which he each 
month gives some advanced thought on 
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the science of which he is the dis- 
coverer. 

Dr. A. T. Still has had some very 
flattering offers to leave Kirksville, 
and locate elsewhere. I was told that 
a firm in Chicago offered him a two- 
hundred-thousand-dollar building, and 
a salary of fifty thousand dollars per 
annum, if he would change his location 


to that city. But he declined this 
princely offer, preferring to remain in 
the town for which he has done so 
much, and which was the scene of his 
early struggles. As a great discoverer 
and as a benefactor of mankind Dr. Still 
will ever be held in grateful remem- 
brance by a multitude of people. His 
fame will grow as time passes. 








GATES OF THE ANTILLES. 


PEN thy gates, bold Caribbean Sea! 
And let the light of glorious centuries in. 
Lo! the proud eagles nesting on thy cliffs 
Have sighted from afar yon golden$beam. 


Swear by the buried heroes on thy hills 

To wear no more the tyrant’s weary chain; 
To wave no more the despot’s hated flag, 

Or man his galleons on the torrid main! 


The God of Freedom calls from yonder height,— 
‘Bring ye my sons and daughters from afar, 
And bear the fulness of the nations in, 
With peons of peace or thunderbolts of war!’’ 


To-morrow’s sun shall light thy dusky brow 
With beams of prophecy from lurid skies, 
Thy blazing homes shall strew the ocean reefs 

With direful portents, and strange auguries! 


But from thy martyrs’ graves shall anthems wake, 
Choroused and echoed by the sweeping sea; 

And freedom’s billows o’er thy isles shall break 
In hallelujahs of eternity! 


Elizabeth Yates Richmond. 
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Highland Park College 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


During the Entire Summer regular school work is carried on at Highland Park College. 
The entire faculty is in attendance and many extra classes are supported, in addition to those 
included in the regular courses, for the benefit of teachers and others who desire to take up 


review work or special work of any character. 


The Special Training Schools for Primary and Kindergarten Teachers offer special 


summer courses in Speer Arithmetic and Special 


ethod Classes. 


The Conservatory of Music will receive pupils of any degree of advancement at any 
time. Every DEPARTMENT OF THE COLLEGE WILL ACCOMMODATE SUMM&R STUDENTS WITH 


REDUCED RATES ARE OFFERED IN Every Course. The Spring and Summer 


Announcement will be mailed free to any address. 
C. C. REARICK, Principal Highland Park College, Des Moines, Iowa. 





W. L. Morris 


FLORIST. 


City Store, 516 Walnut St. Phone 384. 


who is unable 
The Law Student to get away 
from home for the first year’s work may have proper 
direction in reading by correspondence. In the Reg- 
ular Law Course, by the Chautauqua Plan, one who 
does satisfactory work through the texts assigned in 
the junior year will, on ~~ be admitted regularly 
without exa uination to the senior class in residence 
work in the Northern Indiana Law College, as a can- 
didate for the degree of LL. B. 


LEWIS D. SAMPSON, Director, Valparaiso, Ind. 











ET RICH! 


Fortunes may be made Ld invest: 
$1.00 a month !ncertain Stocks. High 
References. Send ic, for ‘* Money-Maker.” 
A. H. WILCOX & «0, Brokers, 

529 Broadway, Mew York. 












NEW IMPROVED 
Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 
With or without Faee Attachment, 


Cures 


Bol ds, Rheumatism,Gout, Neuralgia,LaGrippe, 
Female Complaints, all Blood,Skin, Nerve and 
KidneyDiseases.Reduces surplus flesh. Beauti- 
fies the complexion.Size 39x 1in.folded ;weight 
Ibs. It is not a cloak orsack but a Cabinet sup- 
} rainy A galvanized frame. ptive Book Free. Price Low. 

anted DV. MOLLENKOPP & NcCREBRY, Toledo, Ohio. 











PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press, 22d ult., 
announced that ‘“‘in the June number 
of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, a St. Paul 
fellow-worker of Franklyn W. Lee [Mr. 
John Talman], will attempt, so far as 
possible, to do full justice to the poet’s 
memory in the way of biography, liter- 
ary criticism and deserved. eulogy.” 
This fact was also announced from the 
stage at the St. Paul benefit given the 
family of Mr. Lee. At this benefit 
every seat in the house was sold. 
Thomas W. Keene, Charles B. Han- 
ford, Miss Blanche Boothe and others 
took part. 


Prominent among the attractions of 
the June MIDLAND MONTHLY is a pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated de- 
scription of the haunts of the novelist, 
J. Fenimore Cooper, the picturesque 
Otsego Lake region of New York. 


The prize poem, ‘‘ Kate Shelley, an 
Iowa Epic,’’ will appear in the June 
MIDLAND, finely illustrated by a Chi- 
cago artist. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des 
Moines, Iowa, contains much interest- 
ing reading. Col. John W. Emerson’s 
Life of Grant is one of the best ever 
written.— Rocky Mountain Baptist, 
Denver. 


The old-fashioned scrap-book has 
leaves on which scraps are pasted, as 
collected, without orderly arrange- 
ment. Breed’s Scrap Book has pockets, 
or envelopes, into which scraps are 
dropped and methodically filled by sub- 
jects. There is no pasting, no annoy- 
ance, no loss of time, nodirt! The sub- 
ject is written on the envelope contain- 
ing it and entered in the index. No 
matter how many scraps have accumu- 
lated, all upon the same subject are to- 
gether and can be easily removed, con- 
sulted and replaced Scraps kept in 
this book are not blurred by pasting, 
defaced by exposure, or mutilated by 
removal. Notes for editorials, sermons, 
lectures and other addresses can be 
filed here, and a record of time and 
place of delivery be written on the en- 
velope. 

Editors, authors, poiiticians, lawyers, 
lecturers, clergymen and all busy men 
find that, as a receptacle for scraps, 
papers and writings, methodically ar- 
ranged for convenient reference, it has 
no equal. It contains fifty heavy manilla 
envelopes, with tuck, 6x9 inches in size, 
handsomely bound together in a book 
thatstands upon an ordinary book shelf. 
Half American Russia, cloth sides. 
Price, postpaid, $3. The Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis and Kansas City. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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2HT BY BETTER 
EVERYWHERE 


GRUBER MARBLE CO 


MUSCATINE. 54 


CLASS 





Free Advice 


But it’s good, and you’! say so. Buy good work 
and get the true worth of your good money. 
The Gruber Monument is noted for its 


EXCELLENT MATERIAL 
SUPERIOR FINISH 
PERFECT PROPORTION 
BEAUTY and ELEGANCE 


Granite, Marble or Stone. Price same as poor 
work is sold for. We’ve made a reputation on 
fine work, and have sold more fine monuments 
to more prominent we yple than any other com- 
pany in the west. e furnish bonds and 25- 
year guatantees. 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE 
IN THE U.S. 


Gruber Marble Company, 
»»-MUSCATINE, IOWA. 





Burlington Tent and 
Awning Factory 


M. F. WIEDEMANN, PROP. 


Tents and Tabernacles 


FOR RENT. 


313 N, Main St, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EXTERIORS» INTERIORS 


AX HOMELIKE HOMES 
VRICE'S BOOK oF 


PLANS oF 1898 
RICE ONE DOLLAR - 
PLANS and VIEWS 
BARNS.OCHOOL S, 


JOS SIAH L RICE. ARCHT-DE pT F. LINTO 


IN. |owa 





FREE TO BALD HEADS. 


We will mail on application, free informatiou 
how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop talliug 
hair, and remove scalp diseases. Address, 


r. rhitenheim Medical Dispensary 
py had Dept. L.X., Box 779, Cincinnati, O. 
















Publisher’s Notes—Continued. 


.Mrs. M. C. Faville of Norfolk, Va., 
winner of the prize in our last story 
competition, will havea well illustrated 
down-to-date paper on recent military 
practice and pageants in Hampton 
Roads. 


Among the stories in the fiction de- 
partment for June is a woman’s heart 
story of her husband’s mistake in ‘‘ go- 
ing into politics.” 

Poems, departments and notes com- 
ots this interesting number.— Rocky 

ountain News, Denver. 


The Summer Latin School of Drake 


University is a unique enterprise and 
has met with remurkable success. Each 
year has marked an increase of from 25 
to 50 per cent over the attendance of 
the previous year. Professor Denny 
disclaims any pretense to revolutionary 
methods, and relies on conscientious 
work in the orthodox lines. He has 
students in half a dozen state universi- 
ties and many colleges in this and other 
states who have made part of their 
Latin preparation in the Summer Latin 
School. 


Mrs. Ashby, wife of our Consul-Gen- 
eral at Dublin, Ireland, will contribute 
to the June MIDLAND a paper on an in- 
cae phase of Irish scenery and 

ife. 


ABOUT MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 


Many advertisers, in making out their 
lists, omit many of the smaller maga- 
zines, evidently from a reasoning or 
mathematical standpoint. 

Any person who is a subscriber to a 
magazine, whether small or large, is so 
from choice, for the reason that he be- 
lieves said magazine to be the best he 
can buy for his money. Consequently 
the value of said subscriber or reader 
to the advertiser is fully as great in pro- 
portion to the circulation as that of any 
other magazine of a similar character. 

We have customers on our books who 
have omitted the largest magazines and 
confined their advertising tothe smaller 
ones, believing that in so doing they 
received more for their money, getting 
better returns dollar for dollar.—The 
. aed Thompson Company in Printers’ 

nk. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Just What You 
Want, Ladies! 














Baughman’s Adjustable Tailor System 


provides a large sized Lesson Sheet giving you the 
position of the two hands as they appear in setting 
the machine. Every movement indicated, as to 
order, and name. Nodrafting. Nocalculating. It 
divides the garment according to the form. Always 
— fashion. AGENTS WANTED. 

ress 


J. S. BAUGHMAN, 
523 Division Street, | BURLINGTON, IOWA. 





Goitre«Rupture Cured 


without a knife or surgical operation. Pay 
when cured. No pain. o danger. No deten- 
tion from business. Oonsultation by letter or 
in person, free and confidential. 


DRS. BONHAM & DE VORE, 
416 Tama Block, Burlington, Ia. 
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NO LONGER NEEDED. 


The Above Golleétion 
of Grutches, 


Braces, Canes and various other appli- 
ances left Dr. J. S. Caster by patients 
who were cured by * 


MAGHETIST 


after other remedies had failed. If you 

have tried everything else, write for tes- 

timonials furnished by prominent people, 

both of Burlington and elsewhere. 
Address 


DR. J. S. CASTER, Burlington, Iowa 
“Separate Books for Ladies.” 
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THE MIDLAND’S Woman’s Club de- 
partment and other regular depart- 
ments all show steadily growing full- 
ness and care in treatment.—Chronicle, 
Chicago. 


‘¢' The East must look to its laurels in 
the matter of illustrated magazines, else 
Des Moines and Chicago will carry off 
the prize in respect of periodicals that 
appeal to the popular educated taste. 
Who would imagine Des Moines the 
home of a magazine the equal in merit 
of some of our New York and Boston 

eriodicals? Yet such isthe case. THE 

IDLAND MONTHLY of Des Moines lays 
claim to being a success, literary and 
artistic, and there is no reason to doubt 
the assertion when once one has glanced 
over the contents. In addition to a 
strong array of fiction there are many 
articles of educational and scientific 
value. The ‘Women’s Club Depart- 
ment’ is an especially entertaining fea- 
ture.’’—Press, Troy, New York. 


Ever since I became acquainted with 
THE MIDLAND I have looked forward 
with pleasure to its coming, and am 
glad to see interest in it so steadily 
growing.—Mrs. T. Truesdell Cooper, 
Denver, Colo. 


This characteristic magazine of the 
Middle-West comes as usual freighted 
with most interesting matter. In the 
number before me is a handsomely il- 
lustrated and excellently written article 
—‘*Some Ladies of the New Adminis- 
tration ’’—that is certain to prove at- 
tractive to the gentler sex. Another 
timely topic is that treating of the ob- 
stacles to municipal reform and the 
way to meet them, which should be 
read and studied by every patriotic 
citizen. In brief, THE MIpLaNpD 
MONTHLY, published at Des Moines, 
Iowa, is interesting and instructive 
a cover to cover.—Atlanta Constitu- 
ion. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is as at- 
tractive as ever, and perhaps more so, 
even if its editor is serving as State 
Librarian—Dial of Progress, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, 


Iam just in receipt of the first num- 
ber of THE MIDLAND on my subscrip- 
tion, and I am glad to tell you that 
among several magazines that come to 
my desk I appreciate yours more than 
any of them. May it long continue to 
prosper, is the wish of Frank Monroe 
Beverly, Dwale, Va. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Illinois College of Osteopathy, 
Surgery and Medicine. 


OFFICE SUITE 506, 167 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
—— D. E. KERR, Secretary and Manager. 




















Actual Dissecting, Obstetrics, Cook County Hospital Clinics, Toxi- 
Special Features cology, Poisons and Their Antidotes, Surgery and Medicine — not 
taught in other Osteopathic Colleges—Osteopathic Clinical Practice daily three full terms. 
GACH STUDENT IS GUARANTEED 
The actual dissecting of one lateral half of a cadaver; the attendance upon and assisting in at least six 
cases of accouchement; a full course in minor surgery and clinics;two years clinical course in Cook County 
hospital; every branch taught in a medical college during the first two years are taught in this college. 


WRITE FOR FINELY ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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E. A. BALDWIN, M. D. 
La Vergne, Ill. 
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Our ** ROUND ROBIN ”’ contains a few names for 

Osteopathic Treatments reference. We would be pleased to furnish upon appli- 

cation hundreds of addresses of our patients, always the best advertisements. If you have some chronic 

ase, Sppoenced by physicians “incurable,” call and we wil: be pleased to give you an examination 

gratis. e use no drugs in the treatment of Osteopathy. We will not take your 

case unless we can cure you. Remember we treat all diseases, Treatise on Osteopathy for 2-cent 
stamp. Our motto is: “High grade, thorough, practical, scientific.” 


Illinois College of Osteopathy, Surgery and Medicine, 
Office Suite 506, 167 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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